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1V.—The Ethical Principle. 


§ 54. We are conscious of a practical law apriori, says 
Kant (Krit. der praktischen Vernunft), “as we are conscious 
of theoretic ones: by attending to the necessity with which 
reason obtrudes them on the mind. And by separating from 
them all aposteriori conditions, we arrive from the first at 
the idea of a pure will, as from the last at the notion of a 
pure understanding.” 

Finding herself unable to escape from her unconditional 
practical law (morality), reason proceeds to abstract, in order 
to determine its intelligible form. This can be no other than 
formal; because the content (material objects, phenomenal 
ends of finite action) can be known only aposteriori and must 
be abstracted from. And it can be no other than freedom: 
because if dependent on nature it could connect only pheno- 
mena; and the will so (by nature) connected must (by the 
law of the causal nexus) be itself a phenomenon and known 
only aposteriori, and must be again abstracted from. 

§ 55. If reason is supreme, she must possess a faculty en- 
forcing her command, id est, a freedom. Else she were not 
practical, but merely ideal, a figment of the brain, her su- 
premacy a foolish fancy, her rule an imposture and impo- 
tent. (§ 23.) 

Absolutely apriori, it may be assumed that there may be 
a freedom (§ 52); but of this idea nothing can be known and 
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by it nothing determined. But the fact freedom (abstracted 
from experience and recognized by consciousness as an apri- 
ori fact of reason) is apodictic, and imports the exact function 
(of will) postulated, and so establishes the supremacy of rea- 
son practical. (§ 21.) 

Further: abstracting from the fact freedom (a free act in 
general, which may be figured as a sort of sensible schema), 
we arrive at the idea freedom, which is apriori and secure, 
consciousness assuring the datum (fact). (§ 34.) 

§ 56. If reason has a faculty of freedom, that faculty must 
ibe exercised in pursuance of a law (§ 30), which law reason 
must declare to every rational agent. That is, every rational 
-agent must have a rule of right and wrong. (§ 20.) 

Reason in genere is one and the same reason. Therefore 
there must be one and the same apriori rule of right and 
wrong for every rational agent. In other words, the law of 
freedom is law universal. Theoretically this is an analytical 
proposition deduced from the idea freedom; but no such 
theoretical deduction is sufficient to establish the objective 
validity of the law. 

§ 57. Butreason commands something (which she declares 
right) to be done, tolerating no denial of her practical power: 
hence her rule of right and wrong, adding to the idea free- 

-dom existence, is an apriori synthetic proposition apodictic 
.and immediately evident, an original deliverance of reason, 
“the single isolated fact of practical reason announcing her- 
-self as originally legislative”; and as such requires no deduc- 
-tion whatever. (§ 14.) 

§ 58. The conclusions herein reached may therefore be 
stated briefly : 

‘We do not attempt to deduce the supremacy of reason: 
this she herself exhibits and demonstrates. 

We do not require a deduction of the obligation consti- 
tuted by reason: this she herself commands and enforces. 
(§ 22.) 

The law of reason is therefore a practical principle (rule of 
action); and with the possibility of the practical principle 
we set out. (§§ 48 to 51.) We may properly however inquire 
into the ground of the possibility of the synthesis (§ 57): an 
exploration not necessary to the validity of ‘the law indeed, 
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but acceptable to science, which always seeks perfect unity. 
(§ 16.) 

§ 59. The idea morality and the content of experience 
(matter of sense) are completely heterogeneous, and the for- 
mer can never be in the latter discovered aposteriori. But if 
no objects can be given in harmony with the idea, morality 
can only exist as a logical form; which (since it can by hy- 
pothesis receive no content) would be mere thought, and 
could not enter into cognition, and therefore could not belong 
to understanding (which is the faculty of cognition: § 44). 
It would be puerile to attach practical value to an idea under 
which no phenomena could be subsumed. 

What then is it which on the one hand, being a pure tran- 
scendental determination of sense, of universal objective va- 
lidity, resting upon a rule apriori (the objective validity in 
sensuous intuition of the original unity of apperception), is 
homogeneous with the pure intellectual idea; and on the 
other no less homogeneous with the experimental determina- 
tions of the mundus sensibilis, by virtue of its sensible form ? 
This nexus (transcendental schema) must exist in order to con- 
stitute the possibility of that synthesis which is involved in 
every subsumption of a particular duty under the moral law. 

“The schema of sensuous conceptions,” KANT says, in his 
transcendental doctrine of the faculty of judgment, “is a 
product and as it were a monogram of the pure imagination 
apriori, whereby and according to which images first become 
possible, which [say particular duties] however can be con- 
nected with the conception [say the law] only mediately by 
means of the schema which they indicate, and are in them- 
selves never fully adequate to it [fulfilment of the law is not 
possible: (§ 5)}. On the other hand the schema 
something which cannot be reduced into any image; it is 
nothing else than the pure synthesis expressed by the cate- 
gory [required by the idea] conformably to a rule of unity 
according to conceptions. It is a transcendental product of 
the imagination, a product which concerns the determination 
of the internal sense according to conditions of its form (time) 
in respect to all representations, in so far as these represen- 
tations must be conjoined apriori in one conception conform- 
ably to the unity of apperception.” 
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§ 60. And again: “The schema is properly only the phe- 
nomenon, or the sensuous conception of an object in harmony 
with the category.” 

The phenomenon of the idea morality (schema of reason 
practical) is the rational agent in genere; not abstract from 
the sensible world, but abstract ix it; indeterminate, though 
not indeterminable; cleared of all deflection from his own 
pure law, though nevertheless not delivered from the solicita- 
tions of the sensory. In other words, THE ETHICAL SCHEMA 
(analogue of the transcendental schema of the understanding) 
IS PURE MAN. He who would mark the perfect man and be- 
hold the upright, must enter into the kingdom of pure rea- 
son: it were vain to search any purgatory, whether comprised - 
in the conception of earth, hell, or heaven. 

This ethical schema for the realization of the ethical law, 
must be distinguished from that (homo noumenon) for the 
ideal determination of substance in the intelligible world 
(§§ 36, 38). The former, not being abstract from time, is 
therein possessed of relations both external and internal, 
and is very sensible; while its correlate the latter is purely 
egotistic. 

§ 61. We have said (§ 20) that in our relations with the 
phenomenal world we become conscious of an apodictic fact 
of reason, morality. Whereupon reason abstracts from expe- 
rience, bares the apriori root, and declares that “every finite 
intelligent agent has a rule of right and wrong” (dictum of 
reason: § 56). This is the simplest form in which the rational 
dictum can be stated; and that every reason does unhesitat- 
ingly so formulate it, may be known by the simple observa- 
tion that even the most ignorant and unreflective will enforce it 
by pronouncing his (any) individual instance “right because 
it is right” or “wrong because it is wrong,” disregarding (or 
at most appending) any material or ratiocinative support. 

Pure reason, in order to make any deduction from this her 
rule (in other words, in order to found upon it any particular 
duties), seeks a stricter form; for manifestly in the simple 
form above given is merely contained an identical proposi- 
tion : “he who is ruled by reason has the rule of reason.” 
We inquire what is the rule? 

§ 62. Since reason is in genere but one and the same rea- 
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son, her rule apriori can be but one and the same rule (§ 43). 
If the rule of a particular reason cannot be the rule of all rea- 
son, it isnorule. Therefore actions, in order to conform to 
the rule of reason, must be in pursuance of a subjective max- 
im (rule of a particular rational agent) which can be consti- 
tuted universal law (rule of all rational agents). “So act that 
thy maxims of will might become law in a system of universal moral 
legislation.” (§ 57.) 

§ 63. We have now a form of the rule. But if in the com- 
mon affairs of life we must make separate inquiry whether 
each particular act is conformed to so general a rule (a re- 

quirement that in practice would speedily become tyrannous 
* and repulsive), it is evident that our moral science is a cathar- 
tic of action rather than a tonic. A system of so narrow ex- 
tent, positive in form but negative in result, would defeat the 
object of its construction, which is to simplify the process of 
subsumption and thereby to aid the common judgment in 
. the application of the law. 

Since no matter can be known apriori, we seem to be at a 
loss for any theoretical deductions. Now in the use of rea- 
son as an instrument of cognition, we find in the pure sensory 
schemata through which the notions of the understanding; 
which would be otherwise wholly impractical, become appli- 
cable to the phenomenal world and enter into apriori (though 
not supersensible) syntheses, thereby constituting the apriori 
science of pure mathematics. Observing that the use of the 
same rational faculty as an ethical ruleis analogous (the idea 
being realized only by means of a pure sensible schema: 
§ 59), we infer that similarly (to the mathematical) our ethi- 
cal science may be extended apriori into the sensible world 
by virtue of the ethical schema. We accordingly proceed to 
adopt into the law (as matter for the intelligible form) the 
pure sensible form, stating the rational agent in genere as 
the end of the law. 

Moreover, the law is of universal validity (§$ 62): therefore 
the rational agent can be required to adopt into his maxim 
only such matter or end “as may be made imperative on all 
mankind to design.” This end can be no less necessary than 
the schema which alone renders possible the realization of 
the law, and no less universal than the agent who adopts it: 
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in a word, it can be nothing else than mankind in genere 
(HUMANITY), abstracted from all subjective peculiarity and 
idiosyncracy. 

The result of our bold analogy is no less surprising than 
gratifying. For we soon find that we have solved all our 
practical perplexities, and have easily evolved a broad sys- 
tem of pure deductions as readily applied to human acts as 
are the rules of mathematics to natural facts: the greater cer- 
tainty of natural science being rather apparent than real, and 
due to the different elements of the respective problems. 

§ 64. The law of reason, commanding an act, must com- 
mand also an end: in other words, “THAT which is right” 
(§ 33), must be stated. Duty is to act according to law. But. 
if no matter of duty (end of the maxim) is determinable, how 
shall we know what it isright todo? For our every act may 
be within the limits of the law: yet the end which we design 
may constitute (if effected) a violation of thelaw. The sub- 
jective principle which formulates a design and so shapes the 
minor rules of action as to approach a given end, is a MAXIM, 
and must be fit for universal law (§ 62). Now it is clear that 
if every agent should so act as to produce (though mediately 
and by the intervention of lawful acts) unlawful results, the 
aim of the law would be defeated; and that maxim which 
admits an unlawful end is therefore itself unlawful, not be- 
ing fit for law universal. 

The law therefore must contain (in form) the end; and that 
end which is contained in law universal is universally com- 
manded: “Adopt into thy maxims such ends as may be made imper- 
ative on all men to design.” 

§ 65. For purposes of subjective guidance, we have now 
(§§ 62,64) completely declared the moral law. He who adopts. 
this law of reason as his supreme spring of action and sole 
motive, does thereby manifestly constitute himself a univer- 
sal legislator: and so long as he conforms punctually to uni- 
versal law, he cannot infringe upon (diminish the quantum 
of) universal freedom. From obedience to his supreme law, 
he ought not to permit himself to be swerved by any external 
force whatever. External force put forth (by one subject to 
the law) against the law is a violation of the law, and an in- 
dubitable attack upon universal freedom. Resistance to such 
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pressure is exactly so far a duty as obedience to the law it- 
self (id est, supreme duty); and no man can esteem himself 
worthy of life if he for an instant hesitates, in pursuance of 
resistance, to risk and if necessary to sacrifice even life itself. 
If in effecting resistance (establishing his own freedom in 
accord with freedom universal) he is himself compelled to 
attack, to limit, or even to utterly destroy that individual 
freedom which engages itself in conflict with his personal 
freedom (and so with freedom universal), he has neither de- 
stroyed nor limited nor even attacked that universal freedom 
which follows upon the universal observance of the law. 
Nay, more: since there is in genere but one reason, but one 
law of reason, and necessarily but one freedom, that freedom 
which assails freedom universal is clearly no freedom; and 
its destruction is no destruction of freedom and therefore no 
violation of law: in other words, “the quantum of personal 
freedom is preserved undiminished throughout the system, 
in the intercourse and exchange of man with man.” —“An 
obstacle opposed to that which hinders an effect,” admirably 
says Kant, “advances that effect. But everything unjust is 
a hindrance to freedom according to law universal. There- 
fore if a certain use of freedom is a hindrance to freedom 
universal (id est, unjust and wrong), then co-action (itself a 
hindrance to freedom), preventing such misuse of freedom, 
goes to establish freedom according to a universal law (id 
est, is just and right); and consequently law has in itself a 
right to co-act him who attempts to violate it.” 

The law, formulated in accordance with this doctrine, be- 
comes: “Permit others to use thy humanity only as an absolute end.” 

§ 66. He who adopts the law as his supreme motive, can- 
not attempt to use the humanity of another as the means 
toward the attainment of an unjust end; for he cannot him- 
self (by his maxim) design any end in violation of law. 
(§ 64.) 

Hence he who attempts to misuse the humanity of another, 
does not adopt the law as his ruling spring of action, and 
must be forcibly restrained from such misuse. But no force 
is able to compel a rational agent to adopt a MOTIVE. To 
DESIGN anything is so eminently a free act, that no external 
compulsion can thrust it upon a free agent. Restraint there- 
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fore, however just, can extend no further than to the imme- 
. diate act, and cannot reach the design (end of the maxim). 
It follows that the co-action of the law cannot enforce the law 
in its full extent, but only can require that acts shall be not 
contrary to the law. 

So that we divide the law into two parts, governing acts 
and motives. All actions in accordance with the law are just 
and lawful: all motives in accordance with the law are right 
and moral. (§ 2). 

§ 67. It is further immediately evident that the law in its 
relation to motives is the whole law; but the law in relation 
to actions is a mere fragment of the law. The latter is Law 
(sus) in the narrower sense; and it includes so much of the 
law as may be externally promulgated and co-acted (exter- 
nally enforced). An act in accordance with it is termed le- 
gal, abstraction being made from all motive or design. 

In accordance with this fundamental division of the law, 
we separate ethical duty into duties moral and legal. Under 
the former we class the obligation to obey the law in its whole 
extent: under the latter, the obligation to acts in accordance 
with law external. Hence all legal duties are moral duties; 
but only those moral duties are legal whose performance may 
be externally enforced. 

Although every judicial duty ought to be a virtuous office 
(moral duty), it is convenient to except from the latter class 
those duties which fall under law external. Those duties 
which are not legal, but moral only, are therefore the only 
ones which are treated of as offices of virtue. But it must 
never be forgotten that this is a division and distinction for 
mere convenience; and it must not be supposed that the neg- 
lect of any legal duty is compatible with morality. 

§ 68. The principle of morality is the whole law, and has 
been formulated already (§ 64.) It remains to give form to 
so much of the law as shall cover mere legality, and to which 
all actions may be externally (and, if necessary, by force) 
conformed. It is needful only to consider that if individual 
freedom is exerted in violation of the law (external), it is 
subject to co-action and repression: not otherwise. “Law 
is therefore the aggregate of those conditions according to 
which personal choices may harmonize (and not destroy one 
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another) by being subordinated to freedom’s law universal.” 
The supreme principle of law (external) is: “Every action is 
right and just, whose maxim allows the agent’s freedom of 
choice to harmonize with the freedom of every other, accord- 
ing to a universal law.” And since the law commands action 
(else it were no law), it is duty to “so act that the use of thy 
freedom may not circumscribe the freedom of any.” This is the 
fundamental principle of every just statute. 

§ 69. This rule appears to be negative, requiring of us 
nothing positive or particular, but only that we refrain from 
interference with the rights of others. But we discover prac- 
tically that the spheres of the freedom of intelligent agents 
intermingle, and that we cannot act at all without in some 
way limiting the freedom of some other. And this we may 
also postulate apriori, reflecting that phenomenal intelligent 
agents exist in a WORLD, which the freedom of one may com- 
pletely fill; and hence there is a mutual on which 
may be known but not determined apriori. 

§ 70. The strict law ought to restrain our freedom no more 
than equally with that of every other; but as to its particu- 
lar application, the law cannot be completely stated. In gen- | 
eral terms, it may be affirmed that unjust statutes originate 
in the extension of the law of a particular case, without prior 
generalization of the law by abstraction from its particular 
application. 

Now if we make the law our motive, in any particular in- 
determinate case we shall rather yield more than is just than 
less; and the greater our desire to adhere strictly to the law, 
the more we shall yield, lest unwittingly we do not yield 
enough. This is legally beneficence and in the eyes of men 
meritorious (§ 10); but ethically it is no more than duty (be- 
ing the avoidance of a possible transgression), and indicates 
MORAL WORTH. In stating others as the (material and prac- 
tical) ends of our will, we therefore merely adopt a maxim 
for the moral-practical application of the law: “make the hu- 
manity of others thine end.” If we truly work for the happiness 
of all, we shall never unjustly limit the freedom of any. 

§ 71. The further deduction of particular duties, whether 
legal or moral, whether determinate apriori or indeterminate 
except upon presentation (in concreto, together with all for- 
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eign elements entering into any given case), contains no diffi- 
culty. And since elaboration has nowhere herein been our 
design (intelligitur plus quam pingitur, as of old by AprEt- 
LES), we may here pause. But there is one point which it 
may be well to illustrate: 

He who endeavors so far as lies in his power to advance 
the humanity of all others and who is attentive not to permit 
his own person to be abused by any other, may nevertheless 
inconsiderately suppose that it is not unlawful for himself to 
make use of his own humanity as a bare means toward the 
attainment of his own minor ends (ex gratia, sensuous pleas- 
ure). But if he truly desires to obey the universal law of his 
own reason, he must reflect no less in this than in any in- 
stance whether his maxim can be constituted the universal 
rule of mankind. He who desires to please himself by (for ex- 
ample) masturbation, may justly urge that he is not restrain- 
ing the freedom of any other, and may foolishly fancy that 
he is merely exercising his own, and that moreover not to the 
detriment of any. But such a man (not beast; for no crea- 
ture less noble than man is capable of such ignominy) must 
know that if all men were to act in like manner, the inevita- 
ble consequence would be the physical and intellectual dete- 
rioration and ultimate extinction of the rational race, and 
thereby the avoidance of the law of reason and the defeat of 
any possible end of the law. And though he were so far 
to restrain himself as apparently not to injure his physical 
nature, his “ethical must without stop fade away and utterly 
perish.” The will sensuously determined is not and cannot 
be free; and he who voluntarily blots out of the sum-total of 
universal freedom his own individual freedom, is more base 
than any slave. 

As a doctrine, therefore, the formulation of the law in this 
view becomes: “make thine own humanity thine own absolute 
end.” 

§ 72. We ought now to understand the drift and signifi- 
cance of these weighty words of Kant, in the critique of prac- 
tical reason : 


“Autonomy of will is the sole foundation of morality and 
of the duties springing from ‘it; and every. other principle 
whatsoever not only cannot found laws of necessary obliga- 
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tion and catholic extent, but is in fact subversive of morality. 
In being independent of the matter of any law (a desired ob- 
ject), and in being determinable by the legislative form of his 
own maxims, consists the ethical nature of man, and is that 
which renders him a subject for morality: that independence 
is freedom negatively, while this self-legislation is freedom 
positively. The moral law expresses therefore nothing else 
than just the autonomy of reason (id est, of a man’s freedom 
or spontaneity); and this autonomy or freedom is a condition 
which must qualify every maxim, if these last are to harmon- 
ize with the moral law itself. On the contrary, when the mat- 
ter of a volition (which can be nothing else than the object 
of a desire) is made part of the practical law and represented 
as acondition prerequisite to its possibility, then heteronomy 
(a false principle of morals) results; and the will ceases to 
prescribe to itself its own law and is left exposed to laws 
taken from pathological phenomena. In this case, however, 
the maxim adopted by the will is formally unfit for law uni- 
versal; and not only founds no obligation, but goes to sub- 
vert the principles of practical reason itself, and so militates 
against genuine moral sentiments, even while the actions 
emanating from such heteronomy are not wanting in con- 
formity to the law.” 


§ 73. The attempt to demonstrate the logical science of 
philosophic truth in more geometrico ever has been and must 
continue so far failure as to be nearly useless. While it may 
readily be admitted that all sensible schemata are irreduci- 
ble into images (the latter being by virtue of determination 
totally inadequate to the former), it is nevertheless to be con- 
sidered that the imagery of pure space contains no foreign 
admixture; and the determined example, immediately evi- 
dent in intuition, admits no sources of error into the deter- 
mination and is so far adequate to the rule as to constitute 
and exhibit complete certainty. 

Very differently, impure material instances (subsumed un- 
der intelligible principles deduced through sensible schema- 
ta) involve in every exhibition in concreto so extensive and 
incalculable foreign elements, that (though they may much 
assist defective judgment) their impurities and uncertainties 
are with difficulty abstracted from, and for the most part are 
liable to be reflected into the formulation and to vitiate the 
representation of the apriori principle itself. In the single 
consideration of the radical difference between pure sense 
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and pure intellect is to be found the ultimate ground of the 
reasons— 

I. Why mathematics is the apriori science first evolved by 
the human intellect, and now and ever must be the most com- 
pletely deduced and elaborated. 

Il. Why the special pursuit of the mathematic science un- 
fits the mind in general for the practical concerns of life and 
in particular for philosophic inquiry. 

Ill. Why the deductions of philosophy, certainly determin- 
able in the sensible world, must take the form of generaliza- 
tions and can rarely be in any great extent satisfactorily 
presented in particular application. (By all which is not 
signified that experimental subsumptions are subjectively 
indeterminate or practically unsatisfactory; but only that 
theoretical applications of apriori deductions cannot be ex- 
tensively determined by way of scientific doctrine.) 

IV. Why popular expositions of philosophy are of little 
value, obscuring its abstractions and confusing its method, 
without thereby bringing them within the uneducated com- 
prehension. 

V. Why moral duties (offices of virtue) are chiefly of inde- 
terminate extent and application, and cannot properly be 
otherwise stated. 

The true end and aim of the virtuous philosopher must 
therefore ever be to teach the teachers of men; and he neither 
can nor ought to expect other than very mediate practical 
results (in human progress) from the most profound and 
earnest effort. 

§ 74. Philosophy can never reconstitute the phenomenal 
character of reason, nor enter upon any inquiry as to the 
cause or occasion of its constitution, but may only venture to 
exhibit it as it is, and to search out and insist upon the true 
method of its regulation (§ 53) and advancement. No mathe- 
matical calculation can eliminate from existence in external 
relation the correlations and interrelations of coéxistence; 
nor (since the finite can be no otherwise developed than out 
of the INFINITE) is it possible that the foreign elements in- 
troduced by correlation should be (however approximately, 
nevertheless never) completely calculated. Herein lie the 
practical fallacies of Spinozism. 
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§ 75. By way of diversion, we may observe that the specu- 
lative (§ 31) fallacy of Sprnoza’s system may be itself stated 
mathematically: if the relation of a part to a whole is not 
known, the most exhaustive knowledge of the part is (not 
merely not a complete knowledge of the whole, but) no 
knowledge whatever of the whole. Science dare not include 
the ABSOLUTE, the INFINITE, the UNCONDITIONED, in any other 
sense than as the original ground and ultimate completion 
of the relative, the finite, the limited: which latter cannot 
even be held the knowable member of a disjunctive proposi- 
tion, but must be reverently regarded as included in, consti- 
tuted by, and ever manifestly regulated by the ineffable for- 
mer and originary. (§ 54.) 

§ 76. Since however there are many minds which most 
readily seize the points of a simulated (quasi) mathematical 
method, and since the great Kant himself has seen fit to pur- 
sue to a limited extent the same course, we proceed here to 
collect (without demonstration) the more relevant positions 
hereinbefore involved or otherwise stated : 


I. Derinition (by Kant).—Practical — are propo- 
sitions containing different rules, subordinate to them, which 
may be grounds of determining the will. They are either 
subjective, and are called maxims, when the rule is consid- 
ered as of force only in reference to the thinking subject him- 
self; or they are objective, and are called laws, when reason 
pronounces the rule to have an ethical virtue of obliging all 
reasonable beings. (§ 48.) 

II. Proposition (by Kant).—All practical principles which 
presuppose an object (matter chosen) as a determinator of the 
will, are one and all of them taken from experience and ob- 
servation, and (being aposteriori) cannot supply a law of act- 
ing. (§ 54.) 

III. Proposition (by KantT).—All material practical prin- 
ciples, however different, agree in this: that they belong to 
one general system of eudaimonism and rest on self-love. 
The pleasure arising from the representation of the existence 
of a thing, when it is a determinator of the choice toward 
that thing, rests on the susceptibility of the individual and de- 
pends on the existence of the thing; and belongs for this rea- 
son to the sensory and not to the understanding, because this 
last refers a representation to the object by the intervention 
of a notion, ma does not refer it to the subject by the inter- 
vention of a feeling. The pleasure is consequently only in 
so far practical, as the agreeable sensation expected by the 
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individual (from the object) determines his choice. But the 
consciousness of agreeable sensations, regarded as uninter- 
rupted during the whole course of life, constitutes happiness ; 
and the ruling principle to make regard to one’s own happi- 
ness the supreme and single determination to action, is the 
principle which is justly called self-love. ' 

IV. CoroLuary (by Kant).—Every material rule assigns a 
determination of choice taken from the lower powers [stimu- 
lated by the pleasures or pains of sense] of desire singly; 
and were there no FORMAL law of the will sufficient to deter- 
mine it, it would needs follow that there existed no superior 
power [stimulated by pure reason] of desire at all. (§ 55.) 

V. ApopicT, generalized from experience.—Every finite in- 
telligent agent has a rule of right and wrong (the moral law). 

88 20, 61.) 

VI. Proposition, completely abstracting from all aposte- 
riori matter and also from all sensible form (§ 34).—The law 
of reason is one and the same law. (Reason in genere being 
one and the same reason.) (§ 56.) 

VII. Corottary.—No maxim unfit for law universal can 
possibly rest upon and be deduced from the moral law (which 
is the sole universal legislative form of the pure intellect). 
{§ 62.) 

VII. Proposition (by Kant).—If an intelligent cogitates 
his maxims as practical laws of catholic extent, he can do 
so solely when his maxim is (not by its matter, but) by its 
form the determinator of volition. The matter of any prac- 
tical principle is the object or end willed; and this end either 
determines the will or it does not. If the matter chosen 
30 the choice, then the rule depends on the relation 
subsisting betwixt the feelings (of pleasure and pain) and 
the end represented (id est, on an aposteriori condition) ; and 
so the rule is unfit for a practical law (§ 4). But when the 
matter of a law is taken away, there remains nothing ex- 
cept the form of law in general. (§ 54.) 

X. PrRosBLtEM (by Kant).—-Upon the hypothesis that a 
maxim is solely by its legislative form the only valid deter- 
— of choice: to find the nature of a will so determin- 
able. 

Since the abstract form of law in genere is cogitable by 
the force of reason singly, it is nowhat objected to the senses, 
and so no phenomenon occurring in space and time; and the 
idea of it, considered as a determinator of will, is wholly dif- 
ferent in kind from the determinators of phenomena in the 
physical system, because in this last the determinator of a 
phenomenon is (by the law of the causal nexus) itself also 
always a phenomenon. Again: since by hypothesis no deter- 
minator of will is valid as law except the universal legislative 
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form, it follows that such a will is quite independent of the 
causal law by which phenomena are regulated. But to be 
independent of the law of cause and effect and of the me- 
chanism of the physical system, is freedom in the strictest 
sense of the word. 

A will, therefore, whose sole law is the legislative form of 
its maxims, is a free will. (§ 30.) 

X. ProBLEM (by Kant).—Upon the hypothesis that a will 
is free: to find the law alone fit for its necessary determinator. 

Since the matter of any practical law (id est, the object of a 
maxim) can only be given aposteriori; and the will is by 
hypothesis unaffected by any conditions aposteriori, and free, 
and yet cannot be cogitated as devoid of all law (§ 56): it 
remains that the free will must find in the law somewhat fit 
for its regulation, irrespective of the matter of the law. But 
when the matter of a law is taken away, there remains no- 
thing except its legislative form. 

The legislative form, therefore, contained in a maxim, is 
that which can alone determine a free will. (§ 30.) 

XI. Proposition.—The pure idea of a legislative form can 
be realized in sense (and so form part of a synthesis in the 
phenomenal world) only through a pure sensible schema. 
This schema must be a form which is in the sensible world 
as necessary and universal as the idea to be through it real- 
ized: hence no image and no particular determination, since 
none such would be adequate to the representation of the 
idea. (§ 59.) ' 

XII. Corotitary (from VI and XI).—The law of reason 
is realized through the abstract (pure sensible) form of the 
rational agent, her possessor and legislator. (§ 60.) 

XIII. Proposition.—The law, thus vitalized and repre- 
sented as efficient, directs action (§§ 41, 47): So act as that 
thy maxims of will are fit for law universal (§ 62). No mere 
omission to do anything contrary to the law is complete obe- 
dience, or indeed any obedience whatever. The law is no 
less a rule of right than of wrong, and is either a law of ac- 
tion or no law (§ 55). Whatis rieHT, that po. (§ 57.) 

XIV. Proposition.—The law directs upon an end. For to 
act imports an aim andanend. (§§ 63, 64.) , 

XV. Corottary (from XIII and XIV).—The end of the 
law must be given in the law. Else were the command im- 
practical and no more than empty words (§ 63). For to say 
that obedience is due to the mere form of the law is very 
just; but this implies no more than that there can be no 
question or choice of ends, not that there is no end (a conclu- 
sion repugnant to reason). 

XVI. Corotiary (from VI and XV.)—The end of the 
moral law is one and the same end. 
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XVII. Scnorrum (from XIII and XV).—The form of the 
moral law, ordaining action in the world of sense, stated for 
the purpose of deducing from it particular duties (obligation 
toward particular ends), therefore becomes: Act with such 
ends in view as all rational agents must design. (§ 64.) 

XVIII. Corotiary (from XII and XVI.)—No end less uni- 
versal than the rational agent in genere is contained in the 
moral law. (§ 63.) 

XIX. Proposition.—The end of the moral law is the moral 
agent in genere (man). (§ 63.) “Make thine own humanity 
thine end.” (§ 71.) 

XX. Corotiary (from XVII and XIX).—Duties towards 
others are constituted upon the same basis as duties towards 
one’s self. Sconottum.—For their elucidation in general, 
abstraction must be made from all peculiarities and idiosyn- 
cracies; since they can rest onl 7 the personal character 
as a rational agent. “Make the humanity of others thine 
end.” (§ 70.) 

XXI. Corottary (from XVII and XIX).—Duties towards 
others ARE duties towards one’s self. (Else they were not 
duties: q. e. d.) 

XXII. Coronary (from XVII and XIX).—Duties toward 
one’s self are of universal objective validity, and—scHoLIuM 
—must be commanded by one’s self (id est, their observance 
must be required from all rational agents). ‘So act that all 
mankind shall be compelled to respect thy person.”— “ Per- 
— others to use thy humanity only as an absolute end.” 
(§ 65.) 

XXIII. Corottary (from VII and XXII).—He who de- 
clares for himself the duties deduced from the moral law, 
declares them for all others, and constitutes himself a univer- 
sal legislator. (§ 65.) ; 


§ 77. If reason is sovereign, the subject who hears her voice 
thereupon immediately rests under obligation and has a duty 
to perform. (§ 20.) The obligation is expressed in the judg- 
ment that he oueut to perform the given duty. Obligation 
is therefore “the necessity of a free action” commanded by 
the law; and duty is the action commanded, “the matter of 
obligation.” Since in treating of law apriori we abstract from 
all matter (which can be supplied only by experience), duty 
in genere is no more than formal, a sort of schema cogitated 
as contained in obligation, which may be formulated thus: 
“The rational agent ought to obey his own supreme law”; 
and obligation becomes the duty of obedience to law. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the power of reason 
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to enforce her law rests upon any such speculative and hy- 
pothetical oveHT: exactly upon the contrary, the OUGHT is 
supported by the known power of reason, of which power it 
is the logical representative. 

§ 78. But assuming that reason is sovereign, it follows that 
her law ought to and can subdue all opposing necessity of 
nature. And when the hundred-handed. giants of sensuous 
appetite heap one upon another the mountains of use and 
habit, and from atop hurl stones into the kingdom of reason, 
although they escape destruction by the return (in accordance 
with the natural law) of these their weapons upon their own 
heads, they cannot escape the bolts of reason when she 
chooses to put forth her strength (§ 24). Every attempt to 
resist her power is followed inevitably by the terrific strug- 
gle which first reveals to man his freedom, and out of which 
alone is gathered virtue. But since this is a conflict between 
the ethical man and the phenomenal man, he knows that the 
will of the former is his very will, and that of the latter a 
deflected will misrepresenting and sinning against himself. 
The action of the one is therefore SELF-ACTION properly, and 
that of the other SELF-cCOUNTERACTION. And if reason for the 
more speedy reconquest of her rebellious empire calls in the 
help of sense against sense, and opposes to appetite extrane- 
ously determined (§ 45) an equally foreign determinator, 
whether a sensible habit of (acquired by) obedience, or pain 
resulting from contrasting her pure law with error, or advan- 
tage following upon due subjection and compliance: then an 
action so determined is SELF-CO-ACTION, the true man regard- 
ing the action (of his phenomenal self upon the one hand 
against his phenomenal self upon the other) as the act of an 
ally supporting his veritable self, and never as the act cf an 
enemy. 

§ 79. “The notion duty implies, in the very essence of 
it,” says Kant, “the further notion necessitation, id est, 
co-action exercised by the law upon the choice; and this 
co-action may be either foreign or proper (self-command).” 
Now we know that liberty of choice consists in permitting 
the self-action of the law to overrule mechanical necessity. 
If any mechanical motive is allowed to rule, there is no lib- 
_ erty of choice. Hence, if duty essentially involves co-action 
Vol. 5—20 
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(whether foreign or proper, nevertheless mechanical), duty 
is irreconcilable with freedom. 

§ 80. Strictly speaking, self-command is not of the nature 
of co-action: although it supplements and supports itself by 
co-action, the self commanded is not the self-commanding. 
Moral necessitation must be held to be action strictly, and 
not co-action. If the agent co-acts the moral necessitation by 
superadding to the representation of the law somewhat mate- 
rial as a counterbalance to such material action as is not in 
harmony with the law (ex gratia, the material benefit to 
result from adhering to the law), thereby counteracting the 
impure choice, he adds nothing to the duty to which he is 
obliged by reason, which duty is no more than obedience to 
law, and is completely fulfilled* by acting upon the pure 
representation of the law. Co-action may be foreign or proper 
(determined by a sensuous representation of subjective ori- 
gin, or ex gratia by the penalty of a statute); but it cannot 
in either case be the naked representation of the law. 


§ 81. Now as against a just co-action (whether foreign or 
proper) there may be called in (to the aid of the vicious 
material determination) an equally possible but contrary co- 
action, so styled from the phenomenal point of view: (ex 
gratia, a passion produced by reflection upon the “tyranny” 
of the law). But this co-action, operating against the rep- 
resentation of the law and in support of the unholy choice, 
is nothing moral. It is, however, this struggle against (rather 
than that in support of) moral necessitation, which is the 
most astonishing proof of freedom. (§ 45.) 


§ 82. Since it is the MAN himself who (as it were in- 
stinctively) lays impediments in the way of his own ethical 
maxims, virtue (“the strength of the human will in the exe- 
cution of duty”) MAY BE REGARDED AS a self-counteraction, 
bringing sensuous feelings (“the moral sense”) of intellectual 
origin (“conscience”) to oppose mechanical determinators 
of the choice. But since it is the person himself who lays 
these ethical impediments (moral sense) in the way of his 
own sensuously determined maxims (thereby adding to the 





* The law cannot be completely fulfilled; but he who continually makes ut- 
most effort to fulfil the law, thereby completely fulfils duty. 
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force of the naked idea duty), VIRTUE IS A SELF-CO-ACTION, 
“a command conducted upon a principle of inward freedom.” 
{§ 53.) 

§ 83. We discover, therefore, four species of action, all 
brought into exercise by the moral law; but only the one of 
which is the action of the law, constituted duty by the obli- 
gation of the law. These nice distinctions are really essential 
in science, and not merely hypercritical. For if we do not 
attend to them, if we do not complete our abstractions and 
clarify our terminology, we are continually liable to reflect 
upon abstract use some shadow of particular significance, 
obscuring (if not confounding) the argument. (§ 35.) 

§ 84. And soit happens that Kant maintains that “all 
duty is necessitation (id est, co-action), even when it is self- 
action, conformably to a law; but whateveris done by con- 
straint and co-action, that is not performed out of love.” But 
duty may be performed out of love, and yet not cease to be 
duty; so that it must be performed. That which we would 
perform out of love we may omit without guilt, if so it be not 
at the same time duty. Kanr is right in holding that love 
is not a duty; but he need not have urged that duty is not 
love. 

And now we are fully prepared to understand that in ethics 
an end which directly results from the application of the 
law, (ex gratia, to love our neighbor as ourself) is obligatory, 
but only as end, never as a motive. That is, the (material 
and practical) end does not and cannot constitute the obliga- 
tion, since that would vitiate the fountain of morality in its 
very source. 





THOUGHTS ON LOGIC AND DIALECTIC. 


Translated from the German of ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER by CHARLES JosEre. 


[Chapter IT. of the “‘ Parerga’”’ and “ Paralipomena.’’] 


§ 22. Every general truth is to the particular ones as gold is 
to silver, in that one can change it into a considerable number 
of particular truths, which follow from it, just as gold coin into 
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small money. For instance, that the whole life of a plant is 
a process of de-oxydation—that of the animal, on the contra- 
ry, is a process of oxydation; or that, wherever there is an 
electrical current, immediately arises a magnetic one, which 
cuts it at right angles: or, nwlla animalia vocalia, nisi que 
pulmonibus, respirant ; or, tout animal fossil est un animal 
perdu; or, no animal which lays eggs possesses a diaphragm; 
—all these are general truths, from which many particular 
ones can be deduced, to be employed in the explanation of 
occurring phenomena, or to anticipate such before their ap- 
pearance. The general truths are of the same value in morals 
as in psychology ; how golden is also here every general rule, 
every sentence of that kind—yea, every proverb! For they 
are the quintessence of thousands of antecedents which re- 
peat themselves every day, and are exemplified and illus- 
trated by them. 

§ 23. An analytical judgment is nothing but a lengthened 
idea; a synthetical one, on the contrary, is the formation of 
a new idea out of two already existent in the intellect. But 
the combination of these must then be mediated and esta- 
blished by some contemplation (anschawung): now, as this 
is an empirical one, or one merely a priori, so also the judg- 
ment rising from it will be a synthetical one a posteriori, or 
one @ priori. 

Every analytical judgment contains a tautology, and every 
judgment without tautology is synthetical. From this it fol- 
lows that in discourse analytical judgments are to be made 
use of only under the supposition, that he to whom we talk 
does not know the idea of the subject as perfectly, or does not 
remember it as exactly, as he who is speaking. Furthermore, 
we can distinguish among the geometrical theorems the syn- 
thetical ones through the fact that they contain no tautology ; 
with the arithmetical ones this is not so striking, but none 
the less is it the case. As, for instance, that in counting from 
1 to 4 and from 1 to,5, we repeat the unity just as often as 
in counting from 1 to 9, is no tautology, but is mediated 
through the mere contemplation of time, and not to be under- 
stood without this. 

§ 24. From one proposition no more can follow than what 
is in it already, i.e. than it itself denotes for the exhaustive 
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understanding of its sense: but from two propositions there 
can follow more, if they are connected syllogistically to 
premises, than lies in either of them taken separately; just 
as a chemically composed body shows properties which do 
not belong to any of its constituent parts themselves. On 
this depends the value of the conclusions. 

§ 25. Every demonstration is a logical deduction of the 
enunciated proposition from one already decided and certain, 
by means of another one as a second premise. The former 
proposition now must either itself possess immediate, or 
rather original, certainty, or must logically follow from 
one which does possess this. Such propositions of origi- 
nal certainty, i.e. mediated by no proof, as they compose 
the fundamental truths of all sciences, are always origin- 
ated by transferring that which has been somehow in- 
tuitively comprehended into the mediated, the abstract. 
Therefore they are called evident; which predicate properly 
belongs to them only and not to the merely proved proposi- 
tions, which, as “conclusiones ex premissis,” are to be called 
only consequential (folgerichtig). Their truth therefore is 
always but indirect, a derived and borrowed one: neverthe- 
less they can be just as certain as any proposition of imme- 
diate truth; viz., if they are, even were it but by means of 
intervening propositions, correctly derived from such a one. 
Their truth is, even under this supposition, often more easily 
to be demonstrated, and made intelligible to every one, than 
that of an axiom, of a truth which can be conceived only im- 
mediately and intuitively ; because to the recognition of such 
a one there are wanting sometimes the objective and some- 
times the subjective conditions. This relation is analagous to 
the fact, that the steel-magnet, which is produced by commu- 
nication, is not only just as strong, but often possesses even 
more power of attraction than the original magnet-ironstone. 

The subjective conditions, namely, to the cognition of the 
immediate true propositions, compose what we call faculty 
of judgment; but this belongs to the prerogative of superior 
spirits; while no sound mind is in want of the ability to draw 
correct conclusions from given premises. For the stating of 
the original, immediate, true propositions demands the trans- 
ferring of the intuitively comprehended into the abstract 
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cognition: but the ability to do this is in common minds 
extremely limited, and extends itself only to relations which 
are easily surveyed; as, for instance, the axioms of Euclid, 
or very simple, unequivocal, open, present facts. What lies 
outside of this province can get into their conviction only 
by way of proof; which demands no other immediate cogni- 
tion but that which is expressed in logic by the principles of 
contradiction and identity, which repeat themselves in the 
proofs at every step. In such a manner, therefore, everything 
must be reduced for them to the most simple truths, which 
alone they are capable of comprehending. If, in doing this, 
we proceed from the general to the special, then it is Deduc- 
tion; but if in the reverse direction, it is Induction. 

But minds capable of judgment, on the contrary, and still 
more inventors and discoverers, possess the faculty of transi- 
tion from the intuitive to the abstract in a much higher de- 
gree; so that it extends itself to the understanding of very 
complicated relations, by which the field of propositions of 
immediate truth is for them far more extensive, and em- 
braces much of that whereof the others never can get more 
than the feebler, only mediated convictions. It is for these 
last especially that a proof is sought for every newly dis- 
covered truth, that is the leading back to truths already 
acknowledged, or otherwise indubitable. However, there are 
some cases where this is not possible. Thus, for instance, I 
cannot find any proof for the six fractions by means of which 
I have expressed the six principal colors, which alone furnish 
the insight into the peculiar, specific nature of each of them, 
and by means of which for the first time one can really ex- 
plain the colors to the understanding: but still the immediate 
certainty of them is so great that scarcely any mind capable 
of judgment will doubt them in earnest; and for this reason 
Prof. Rosas of Vienna also has taken it upon himself to pub- 
lish them as the result of his own insight. I refer to the Will 
in Nature, p. 19 (2d edit. 14). 

§ 26. The controversy, the disputing ona theoretical object, 
can without doubt become very profitable for both parties im- 
plicated in it, since it corrects or confirms their thoughts, and 
also excites new ones. It is a friction or collision of two 
heads, which often gives sparks, but also is analogous to the 
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collision of two bodies in that the weaker often has to suffer, 
while the stronger is at his ease and only gives utterance to 
a triumphant note. In this respect, it is requisite that both 
disputants, at least in some measure, be fit for each other, as 
well in knowledge as in spirit and dexterity. If one lacks 
the first, then he will not be aw niveau, and thus not accessi- 
ble to the arguments of the other: he stands in the combat, 
as it were, outside of the ring. But if he is in want of the 
second, then the irritation which soon will be excited in him 
will entice him gradually to all kinds of faithlessness,.eva- 
sion and chicanery in disputing, and, if these are natural in 
him, even to roughness. Therefore, just as to tournaments 
only men of equal birth are admitted, first of all a learned 
man never should dispute with unlearned ones; for against 
them he never can make use of his best arguments, because 
they are in want of knowledge to understand and to reflect 
upon them. If he tries nevertheless, in this difficulty, to make 
them intelligible to them, he generally will not succeed ; nay, 
they even will sometimes, by means of a wrong and rade 
counter-argument, seem to have the advantage in the eyes of 
auditors who are just as ignorant as they themselves. Goethe 
therefore says: 
“Lass Dich nur zu keiner Zeit 
Zum Widerspruch verleiten: 


Weise verfallen in Unwissenheit 
Wen sie mit Unwissenden streiten.”’ 


(Never allow yourself to be betrayed into a dispute ; wise men fall into igno- 
rance if they dispute with ignorant men.) 

But one will be worse off yet if the opponent be in want of 
spirit and understanding, unless he try to make this defi- 
ciency good by a sincere aspiring towards truth and instruc- 
tion. For otherwise he soon feels himself wounded in the 
most sensitive part; whereupon he who disputed with him 
soon will find out that he has no more to deal with intellect, 
but with that which is radical in man, his will, which is bent 
only upon victory, be it by fair or foul means; therefore his 
understanding is directed to nothing any more but to tricks, 
intrigues and uncandidness of all kinds, driven out of which 
he at last will have recourse to roughness, only to compensate 
in one way or other for his own conscious inferiority, and, 
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according to the condition of the circumstances of the dispu- 
tants, may change the conflict of spirits into one of bodies, 
where he has better chances to hope for himself. Therefore 
the second rule is never to dispute with men of limited un- 
derstanding. One may see already that there will not be 
many left with whom he perhaps could enter into a contro- 
versy. And indeed this should be done only with such as 
already belong to the exceptions. People, on the contrary, 
as they commonly are, are displeased at once if one is not of 
their opinion: but in this case they also ought to order their 
opinions in such a direction that one could agree with them. 
But now, in a controversy with them, one will, even if they 
do not have recourse to the above-mentioned ultima ratio 
stultorum, generally experience nothing but ill will; because 
he will not only have to deal with their intellectual incapa- 
city, but soon also with their moral baseness. This will show 
itself in the repeated dishonesty of their proceedings in the 
dispute. The tricks, intrigues and chicaneries to which they 
have recourse so as to maintain their position, are so numer- 
ous, that in former years they were aspecial subject of medi- 
tation tome. This meditation directed itself to the merely 
formal element of the same, after I had found out that the 
same and identical tricks and intrigues always reappeared 
and were easily recognized, no matter how different the ob- 
jects of discussion or the persons might have been. This 
led me at that time to the thought of separating clearly the 
merely forma] element of the mentioned tricks and intrigues 
from the matter, and, as it were, of exhibiting them as a neat 
anatomical preparation. I consequently collected all those 
disingenuous artifices which occur so often in disputing, and 
exposed clearly every one in its proper nature, illustrated by 
examples and designated by a proper name, and lastly also 
added to this the means to be used against them, as it-were 
the wards to these feints; whence arose in due form an eristic 
dialectic. In this the justly praised artifices, or stratagemata 
as eristic-dialectic figures, occupied that place which in logic 
is supplied by the syllogistic figures, and in rhetoric by the 
rhetorical ones, with both of which they have this in common, 
that they are insome measure innate, as their praxis precedes 
theory; one, therefore, to practise them needs not to have 
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learned them first. The mere formal exhibition of them, ac- 
cordingly, would be a complement of that “technology of rea- 
son” (Technik der Vernunft), which, as consisting of logic, 
dialectic and rhetoric, is exhibited in the second volume of 
my principal work, chap.9. As far as I know, there does not 
exist any former essay of this kind. I therefore could not 
take advantage of any previous work: only here and there 
could I make use of the topica of Aristotle, and apply to my 
purpose some of its rules to the erecting (xataoxevdfev) and 
to the defeating (dvacxevdtev) of the assertions. Correspond- 
ing to this must have been the writing of Theophrastus, 
’Aywuatixdy ti¢ Tepi Tobs speatexods Adyous Beopias, mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius, which, together with all his rhetorical 
writings, is lost. Also Plato (de rep. V., p. 12, Bip.) alludes 
to an dvrchoyexn téyvy, which taught the épcfew as the dcadextexy 
does the dcaiéyeo0az. Of modern books comes nearest to my 
end the “7Zractatus logicus singularis, in quo processus dis- 
putandi sew officia, eque ac vitia disputantium exhibentur,” 
Halle, 1718, a writing of Friedemann Schneider, professor at 
that time at Halle, so far as he exposes different eristical arti- 
fices in the chapters on the vitia. However, he always keeps 
in sight only the academical disputations: also, upon the 
whole, his treatise of the subject is weak and poor, as such 
faculty-productions commonly are, and besides it is also 
written in remarkably bad Latin. The writing of Joachim 
Lange, “Methodus disputandi,” published a year after, is 
decidedly better, but does not contain anything for my pur- 
pose. Ata revision of that former work of mine, undertaken 
now, such a detailed and minute consideration of the by-ways 
and intrigues of which the mean nature of man makes use to 
hide its deficiencies, I do not find any more agreeable to my 
disposition of mind, therefore lay it aside. But to indicate 
more clearly my manner of treating of the subject to those 
who hereafter might be disposed to undertake such a thing, I 
will put here some of these stratagemata as samples; but first 
communicate just from that treatise the owtlines of the essen- 
tial of every disputation, as it furnishes the abstract funda- 
mental stage, the skeleton as it were of the controversy,— 
consequently may pass as an osteology of it, and on account 
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of its easily being surveyed and of its clearness it well de- 
serves to stand here. It runs thus: 

In every disputation, be it held publicly, as in academical 
auditories and before the courts of justice, or be it held as 
mere conversation, the essential process is this: 

A thesis is set up for confutation; to this end there are two 
modi and two ways. 

1. The modi are—ad rem and ad hominem, or ex concessis. 
Only through the first one do we defeat the absolute or ob- 
jective truth of the thesis, in showing that it does not agree 
with the nature of the matter in question. Through the other 
one, on the contrary, we only defeat its relative truth, in prov- 
ing that it contradicts other assertions or concessions of the 
defendant of the thesis, or in proving the arguments untena- 
ble; whereby the objective truth of the matter properly 
remains undecided. For instance, if, in a controversy on phi- 
losophical and physical matter, the opponent (who to this 
purpose must be an Englishman) would permit himself to 
offer biblical arguments, then we may refute him with such, 
too; although they are mere argumenta ad hominem, and do 
not decide anything in the matter in question. It is as if we 
pay somebody in just the same paper money which we have 
received from him. In some cases this modus procedandi 
can be compared to that in which, before a court, a plaintiff 
should present a false note, which the defendant on his side 
should balance by a false receipt: the loan might none the 
less have taken place. But just as this last proceeding, so 
also the mere argumentatio ad hominem often has the advan- 
tage of shortness, as very often, in the one case as well as in 
the other, the true and fundamental clearing up of the matter 
would be very circumstantial and difficult. 

2. The two ways now further are the direct and the indirect. 
The first one attacked the thesis in its reasons, the other in its. 
sequences. The former proves that it is not true; the latter, 
that it could not be true. We will take them into nearer con- 
sideration. 

A. In refuting on the direct way —that is, attacking the 
reasons of the thesis—we show either that they themselves 
are not true in saying, nego majorem, or nego minorem ;— 
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through both do we attack the matter of the conclusions 
which supports the thesis. Or we consent to these reasons, 
but do show that this thesis does not follow from them ;— 
hence we say, nego consequentiam ; whereby we attack the 
form of the conclusion. 

B. In refuting by the indirect way—that is, attacking the 
thesis by its conseguences—to judge from their untruth of its 
untruth, by virtue of the law a falsitate rationati ad falsita- 
tem rationis valet consequentia,—we can make use either of 
the mere instance or of the apagoge. 

a, The instance, éverasc, is nothing but an exemplum in 
contrarium : it refutes the thesis by showing things or rela- 
tions included in its statement, consequently following from 
it, but with which it evidently does not agree; hence it can- 
not be true. 

f. The apagoge we bring about by previously accepting 
the thesis as being true, and then joining with it any other 
thesis admitted as true, and being uncontested in such a way 
that both of them will be the premises of a syllogism whose 
conclusion evidently is false, because it contradicts either the 
nature of things altogether, or the nature admitted as certain 
of the matter in question, or, lastly, some other assertion of 
the defender of the thesis: the apagoge therefore can be, in 
regard to its modus, as well merely ad hominem as ad rem. 
But if that conclusion contradicts quite indubitable truths, 
or even truths which are certain a priori, then we have the 
opponent reduced ad absurdum. Because the other premise 
added to it is of indubitable truth, the untruth of the conclu- 
sion must at all events issue from its thesis; this therefore 
cannot be true. 

Every proceeding of attacking in disputing can be traced 
back to these formally exposed procedures: they are there- 
fore in dialectic that which in the art of fencing are the regu: 
lar thrusts, as tierce, quart, etc.; the tricks, or stratagemata, 1 
have put together on the other side, what would be compara- 
ble perhaps to the feints; and, lastly, the personal sallies in 
disputing which by the university fencing masters are called 
“sow-strokes” (Sau-Hiebe). As examples of those strata- 


gemata which I have collected, the following ones may find 
here a place: 
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Seventh stratagem: the amplification. The assertion of 
the opponent is led beyond its natural limits, consequently 
taken in a larger sense than he intended, or even expressed 
in order to refute it conveniently in this sense. - 

Ezxample.—A holds that the English surpass all other na- 
tions in dramatic art. B makes the apparent instantia in 
contrarium, that their accomplishments in music, and conse- 
quently also in the opera, are inferior. From this it follows, 
as a ward to this feint, that, on being contradicted, one has 
to limit his expressed assertion strictly to the expressions 
used, or to their fairly acceptable sense. For the more gen- 
eral an assertion is, to the more attacks it will be exposed. 

Highth stratagem: the making of consequence. One adds 
to the thesis of the opponent, often only tacitly, a second one, 
which through subject and predicate is allied to this: from 
these two premises now a false and generally odious conclu- 
sion is drawn, with which the opponent is charged. 

Example.—A praises the French for exiling Charles X. 
B instantly replies, “And would you have us exile our 
king?” The thesis added by him tacitly as major is: All 
those that exile their kings are to be praised. This also can 
be led back to the fallacia a dicto secundum quid ad dic- 
tum simpliciter. 

Ninth stratagem: the diversion. If one notices in the con- 
tinuance of the disputation that he is upon a declining way, 
and that his opponent will be victorious, then he tries to pre- 
vent this mischance by means of a mutatio controversia, that 
is, by diverting the discussion to another subject, namely, to 
some subordinate subject, in case of necessity even by break- 
ing off tosuchaone. This he tries now to attribute to the 
thema of the controversy instead of the original subject, so that 
his opponent must now abandon his impending victory to turn 
thither. But if one unhappily sees soon marching up another 
strong counter-argument, then speedily he does the same 
again, therefore breaks off again on something else; and this 
can be repeated ten times in a quarter of an hour; that is, if the 
opponent does not lose his patience. This strategetical diver- 
sion will be executed most skilfully if one passes insensibly 
and gradually to some subject allied to that in question, and, 
if possible, even to something which regards it only in other 
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relations. Less artful already will it be, if one retains only 
the subject of the thesis, but brings into question other rela- 
tions to it, which may have nothing at all to do with this: 
for instance, if he passes over from the Buddhism of the 
Chinese to their commerce in tea. But now, if even this is 
not practicable, then one takes up some expression acciden- 
tally used by the opponent, to commence with this a quite 
new controversy and thus to get rid of the former one. For 
instance, the opponent having expressed himself thus: “Just 
there is the mystery of the matter”; we at once interrupt 
him, saying, “ Well, if you are talking of mysteries and 
mystics, then I cannot answer you: for regarding these,” etc., 
and now the open field will be gained. But, if there even is 
no chance for doing this, then one must go about it still more 
boldly, and suddenly run to a quite different subject, as, for 
instance, in saying: “ Yes, and thus lately you pretended, 
too,” etc. The diversion, after all, is of all tricks of which 
uncandid disputants, quite instinctively, make use of, the most 
favorite and most customary one, and also nearly always 
certain to be used as soon as they get into difficulties. 

Of such stratagemata I had collected and completed about 
forty. But the examination of these lurking-holes of shal- 
lowness, incapacity united with obstinacy, frivolity and dis- 
ingenuousness, now disgusts me. Therefore I leave off with 
this example, and only point seriously to the reasons given 
above for the avoiding of disputing with people such as most 
of them are. One may try, perhaps, to help the comprehen- 
sion of another through arguments; but as soon as he notices 
any obstinacy in his replies he should break off at once. 
For he soon also will become disingenuous, and in theory 
what a sophisma is, in practiceis a chicanery. But the here 
mentioned stratagemata are still much more contemptible 
than the sophisms ; for in these the will takes the mask of the 
understanding in which to play its part, something that al- 
ways turns out most abominably. For but few things call forth 
such an indignation as the detecting that a person intention- 
ally misunderstands. He who does not let pass good reasons 
of his opponent, either proves that he has a directly weak 
understanding, or one that is kept under by the dominion 
of his own will—that is, an indirectly feeble understanding. 
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Therefore one should only hunt about with such a one, where 
it is required by office or duty. Notwithstanding all this, I 
must confess, so as to do justice to these intrigues, that, in 
giving up his opinion at a striking argument of his opponent, 
one also may be too hasty. We feel the force of such an 
argument, but the counter-arguments and whatever else could 
saveone’s assertion do not come to our mind just as quickly. 
If now, in such a case, we all at once give up our thesis, it 
may happen that in doing this we become unfaithful to truth ; 
since it afterwards may be found that we were right, but, 
from weakness and want of confidence in our cause, yielded 
to the momentary impression. It even may be, that the proof 
we gave for our thesis was really wrong, but that there existed 
another and a good one for it. In the feeling of this it happens, 
that even sincere and truth-loving persons not easily yield 
immediately to a good argument, but rather try a short resis- 
tance; nay, even then stand to their position awhile, if the 
counter-argumentation has made them rather doubtful of its 
truth. In doing this, they resemble the commander who tries, 
in hope of suceor, to keep a position, although he knows that 
he cannot remain master of it. They hope, while they defend 
themselves with bad reasons, that the good ones in the mean 
time will occur to them, or that the mere speciousness of the 
argument of the opponent will become clear to them. In this 
manner one is almost forced to a little disingenuousness in 
disputing, as momentarily he has to combat not so much for 
truth as for his position. Thus far this is a consequence of 
the uncertainty of truth and of the imperfection of the human 
intellect. But now immediately arises the danger of going too 
far in it, of fighting too long with a bad conviction; lastly, 
of becoming obdurate and giving way to the meanness of 
human nature, of defending his thesis per fas et nefas, there- 
fore also with the aid of disingenuous stratagemata, of stick- 
ing to it “mordicus.” Here his good genius may protect every 
one, so that he needs not afterward to be ashamed of himself. 
Meanwhile a clear understanding of the nature of the matter 
spoken of will-lead undoubtedly to self-improvement in this 
respect. 
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THE DIALECTIC AND THE PRINCIPLE OF CONTRA- 
DICTION.* 


Translated from the German of Dr, C. L. Micnetet by Louis SoLpaNn. 


When Hegel condescended on one occasion to defend him- 
self against some quite inferior attacks, to wit, of Catholic 
priests and other persons, this hero of science compared him- 
self to the hero of war of the Prussian state, Frederic II., who 
said to one of his generals after the battle of Kunnersdorf: 
“Just see, with such a rabble I have to scuffle!” It was not 
given to Hegel to have an opponent of equal rank to contend 
with, such as Plato found in Aristotle or Fichte in Schelling. 
The feet of those who were to carry him out, failed to come. 
Under the cross-fire of the pigmies which creep up to him, he 
stands unhurt and unshaken, like a rock in the roaring sea. 
And neither the public reputation of the one, nor the obscu- 
rity of the other—both internally worthless—nor least of all 
the potent disfavor of the governing class, could shake his 
fame, though the latter may have helped very much to con- 
fine to narrower limits for a time the appreciation of this 
hero, and even the effectiveness of his labors, by patronizing 
his adversaries. 

Herr v. Hartmann has “never come into personal contact 
with any teacher of philosophy” (Pref. p. iii). Nevertheless 
he ventures, “far from the strife of philosophical schools,” 
upon avery detailed critique of the Hegelian Dialectic, and is 
not afraid merely to repeat what has been said before, though 
other opponents—Trendelenburg to begin with—spring forth 
by scores like mushrooms. Because they have not yet suffi- 
ciently killed the common enemy—as it certainly appears to 
the author—he feels himself the man to enter the lists again, to 
break again a lance, and asa brave champion to make an end 
with “the giddy sham that was to rise over Kant’s tomb” 
(p. 23). If others, as Mr. Bergmann for instance, repeating 
merely Trendelenburg’s assertion, call the philosophical sys- 
tems after Kant an “intoxication,” it may be said that the ex- 
pression “giddy” is no very original one, inasmuch as giddi- 





* A critique on the publication, ‘‘On the Dialectic Method. Historical-Criti- 
cal Inquiries. By E. v. Hartmann. Berlin, 1868. Published by Carl Duncker.”’ 
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ness is commonly the first natural consequence of intoxica- 
tion. But although our author does not feel giddy at the 
apprehension “that the present undertaking might appear 
presuming,” yet he wishes to “call to mind that there is no 
other piety toward the heroes of science” than to “examine 
their productions more carefully than anybody else’s” (p. v). 
Whereupon we have only to remark that if but one fourth 
of what Hegel is reproached with be true—if indeed Mr. 
Hartmann could with good reason point out in the Dialectic 
“crack-brained statements” (pp. 52-54), “sophisms” (pp. 71, 
75), “tricks” (p. 79), “hushing of facts” (pp. 80-81),— then 
Hegel would not be the hero at all, whom even his assailant 
(his most embittered animosities notwithstanding) wishes 
and is obliged to acknowledge him to be. By this, of course, 
the “piety” displayed before, comes down to the level of a 
mere conversational phrase. Still it must be acknowledged 
that Mr. Hartmann does not ignore altogether the dialectic 
method as others have done in their attacks, but magnanim- 
ously stoops to an ample refutation of it. 

In this attempt, the confession of Weisse — himself an op- 
ponent of Hegel — that “Hegel’s only achievement” is “the 
invention of the true method,” proves very offensive to our 
author (p. iii). For, if this were the case, the calamity, so 
deplorable to our author, will happen that “all attacks 
against the Hegelian philosophy and logic are lost for the 
critic of the dialectic method,” and consequently even his 
own book would have to find its way into the waste-basket. 
“For it might well be that this instrument is still at this mo- 
ment waiting for the artist who will make the proper use of 
it.” To keep off such a horror, Herr v. Hartmann declines to 
follow Weisse (who rejected only the results of Hegel’s Dia- 
lectic) in taking hold of the nag by the tail. He undertakes, 
on the contrary, to seize the bull by its horns in “assigning 
to the results of Hegel’s philosophy (aside from the method 
by which they have been gained) a necessary place in the 
development of philosophy. Principiis obsta is his motto. 
Yet no! at p. 119 Mr. Hartmann changes his mind, and will 
allow that necessary place not only to the principal results 
of Hegelian philosophy, but also to its “fundamental princi- 
ples.” What a contradiction! as the fundamental principles 
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can be nothing else than the method, the way of gaining 
the results. 


The whole of the present book is divided into two parts, 
one historical (pp. 1-34) and the other polemical (pp. 35-124), 
_ Which we will now pass under review. 


I. 


In the first part, the author’s attempts are designed to tear 
Hegel out from the connection of the history of philosophy— 
to isolate him. Of course; for if “Hegel’s assertion, that by 
his method merely the form of exact science and perfection 
was given to that which the majority of great philosophers 
attempted before with more or less consciousness,” happéned 
to be true, our author’s whole enterprise would again fall to the 
_ ground. For he himself seems not to be equal to the Hercu- 
lean task of impeaching the entire gallery of heroes of science 
with tolerable swindling or underhand tricks. And so he en- 
deavors merely to show in this most concise outline of the 
history of philosophy, which manifests an uncommonly de- 
ficient knowledge of it, and particularly great ignorance of 
its original, that Hegel’s predecessors were driving with their 
Dialectic at quite a different thing from what Hegel purposed 
with his. Even when he is not able to efface the quite obvious 
close relation between Hegel and three or four other philoso- 
phers, i.e. Heraklitus, Plato, Proklus, and Nicolas Cusanus: 
he nevertheless tries now this shift, and then some other, to 
separate Hegel also from these. Let us briefly go over the 
four. 

Heraklitus, says our author, “considers the process as the 
principal thing.” Very true! Of this principle, Mr. Hart- 
mann will admit only that “every change is a transition of 
one condition or state into its opposite”; but agrees with 
Aristotle’s objection, that “ Heraklitus violated the principle 
of contradiction when he asserted that everything has always 
the opposite in it, and that everything és and is not at the 
same time”; and thinks most wisely, squinting and hinting 
at Hegel, that “the outgrowths of this abortion do not offer 
any support to the products of our century which require the 
highest mental maturity.” Now here only the length of time 
is represented to separate Heraklitus and Hegel, as the con- 

Vol. 5—21 
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tents will by no means allow of such a separation. But with 
this Mr. Hartmann has laid bare the very centre of his bat- 
tery of attack against Hegel. For he is ready to admit that 
antitheses change into each other, but not that one is con- 
tained in the other, because this would exclude the principle 
of contradiction. As if antitheses could pass into each other 
without being developed from each other. As if not also the 
identity of antitheses expressed in this could preserve their 
difference, and thus not at all conflict with the principle of 
contradiction. Mr. Hartmann, as it appears, is a great deal 
bolder than even Mr. Bergmann, who allots to German phi- 
losophy the prodigious task of denying that the understand- 
ing is governed by logical laws; or what with Mr. Bergmann 
manifests itself only as a suspicion, has become a certainty 
with Mr. Hartmann. 

Even where the author must admit that Heraklitus is com- ~ 
pletely a dialectician in the Hegelian sense, he grudges He- 
gel’s agreement with Plato, and wants therefore to distinguish 
essentially Plato’s dialectic from Hegel’s both in substance 
and language. ‘Plato denies,” it says on p. 8, “that an idea 
might by itself pass into another, or that it might contain 
antitheses at the same time and in the same relation. Now 
itis but these latter two points that separate Hegel’s Dialectic 
from sound common sense.” Against this pert assertion stands 
however, according to the author’s own confession, at least one 
passage in Plato over which he wishes to get by the following 
turn: Hegel, to identify his dialectic with Plato’s, “rests on 
a single obscure and disputed passage of the Sophist, which, 
in whatever way you may construe it grammatically, will at 
any rate exclude the Hegelian interpretation” (Soph. p. 259). 
It is incredible that after my correspondence with the author 
on this passage, it should still appear to him obscure and 
doubtful, which it never has been nor can be to any one pos- 
sessing even but a fair knowledge of Greek. I therefore de- 
cline to show him also in its proper light the former passage 
of the Sophist, about which he seems to ask also my opinion 
in his last letter ; and merely say that it does not depend upon 
one passage in Plato, but upon his whole dialectic in connec- 
tion, to furnish the sun-clear proof that Plato “ pronounces 
to be the true dialectic” the same which Hegel has in mind. 
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According to Plato, Dialectic is no longer, as with Heraklitus, 
the Process of the sensuous things, but of the Ideas in and for 
themselves. And as the ideas are themselves the divine, they 
—or the idea (Aoyoc)—intermingle and pass through each other 
(d? abtay sig aitd), they are also in the same respect the One 
in which they are the other (ray reo yy tadrov dy Erepou exeivy 
xat xar’ éxeitvo 6 yyae toUTwY zexovbévue zdzepov). Thus, for in- 
stance, the One is the infinite Many because each Is ONE; 
and for this reason has two parts, Berne and ONE; each part 
again has two others, and so on ad infinitum. But inasmuch 
as One is One, it has conversely not many parts, because in 
this case it would be Many and not One; and as infinitely 
small,it is Nothing. Thus the One is in the same respect One 
and Many, Nothing and the Infinite. At the same time the 
two are not in the same way (ovotwe) identical. For Being 
and Nothing, One and Many, form also an absolute antithe- 
sis. In this way Plato does not sin against the principle of 
contradiction and just as little does Hegel, as they do justice 
both to the antithesis and to the unity. But the unity would 
however be outflanked by the antithesis in case we held asun- 
der the antitheses in such a manner as to predicate them of 
One thing only in some way or other (én7 yé zy): as in calling 
Six great against Four and small against Eight; or Socrates 
one of Seven, but Many by his parts. This is what Plato and 
Hegel term prating and the work of a tyro, while the author (p. 
62) pronounces this very thing true dialectic. In the applica- 
tion of the ideas to sensuous things the separation and final 
disjunction of opposites takes place, while in their state of 
pure being-in-itself they change into each other. Yet wher- 
ever in the sphere of the Finite the Infinite as a resemblance 
to the ideas is bursting through, there will also exist an inter- 
mingling of ideas: so nature is Becoming, Life, Activity, be- 
cause Being and Non-being are united in her inseparably ; so 
music, virtue, are harmony and beauty, because in them the 
Definite and the Indefinite (dzepov and zépac) blend. These 
are Plato’s own words, taken faithfully from the Parmenides, 
Sophist, Philebus, and other dialogues. And the thorough 
knowledge of the Platonic dialectic depends neither upon the 
interpreting ingenuity of a model professor of philology nor 
the impotency of an amateur-bungler. Thus even Mr. Hart- 
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mann does not wish to deny the possibility “that already 
Plato had before his mind as a distant ideal the identification 
of opposites in the Hegelian sense” (p. 7). This is perfectly 
sufficient for us, and we reject most emphatically in Plato’s 
name the ignoble motive of indolence imputed to him. 

To alienate Proklus from Hegel, and to counterpoise the 
undeniable development of the world out of the conception of 
the €v in Proklus, Zeller is called to aid, “who himself arisen 
from the Hegelian school, deserted it in later times.” This 
incident, instead of serving his purpose, should have been the 
very thing to put Mr. Hartmann on his guard against Zeller. 
Zeller accuses Proklus of scholasticism, and “sterile and mo- 
notonous formalism” (p. 12). Whereby it is only astonishing, 
as the same reproach has been made against Hegel, that Mr. 
Hartmann has not seen even in this a sort of a resemblance 
between Proklus and Hegel. So greatly Mr. Hartmann mis- 
takes the advantage offered to him by Mr. Zeller’s weapons 
and those of other predecessors; but he does not want to see 
similarity at any rate, because he is bent upon setting Proklus 
and Hegel at variance. 

On Nicolas Cusanus’ views, whom Hegel strangely enough 
appears not tohave known, he says on p.17: “If this doctrine 
has inits discrimination between reason and intellect, and the 
principle of the coincidentia contrariorum, the greatest simi- 
larity to Hegel, it is still essentially distinguished from it 
both by the highest stage placed above the intellect and by 
the impotent infinite process of ascent”: which two deviations 
do not lessen at all the similarity of the dialectic of the two. 

Then Mr. Hartmann finds a still greater resemblance to 
Hegel in Grorpano Bruno (p. 18), inasmuch as the latter set 
forth with special emphasis, that only in God himself all an- 
titheses are at the same time and without any difference of 
time united; that, on the contrary, in all worldly things per- 
fection consisted only in this, that each and every thing can 
and must in the course of time become each and everything 
else. Bruno has also pronounced as “ the peculiar and ‘deep- 
est secret of art” to “develop from the point of union also its 
antithesis.” It is very droll; of course, how there should still 
exist “the enormous difference: between the two,” that, with 
Bruno, the philosopher has to develop the idea out of its an- 
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tithesis, but with Hegel the idea itself.” To which we have 
only to reply, that the philosopher would act very wrongly 
if he performed this development when the idea refused to do 
it itself. By the way of consolation, we may assure Mr. Hart- 
mann that in this the philosopher and the idea go hand in 
hand; that the idea is but the personified philosopher. And 
thus in his “short description of the dialectic method” he 
himself paints it quite correctly in this way: The self-move- 
ment of the idea is just as much the objective course of the 
thing itself as it is the thinking process in the philosopher’s 
head” (p. 37). 

The exposition, finally, of the philosophical systems of | 
Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, as being perfectly separated 
from the Hegelian dialectic, bears moreover testimony of the 
greatest ignorance of this part also of the history of philoso- 
phy, as everybody who has lived through it, or has restored 
it to new life within himself by study, will have seen also be- 
fore his very eyes the gradual growth of the Hegelian dialec- 
tic from those stand-points. By which, of.course, we do not 
mean to deny that Hegel added to it the keystone of perfec- 
tion by his own efforts—the essential point which our author 
either would not or could not appreciate. We will ask him, 
however, if he is unable to find “something of Hegel’s dia- 
lectic principles” in Kant’s assertion, that the first two cate- 
gories of each class—thus, for instance, Reality and Negation 
—are the opposites united in the third category, Limitation? 

While Kant presents the result of this dialectic as an asser- 
tion merely without attempting to deduce it, Fichte under- 
takes this, as the author states it himself by quoting Fichte’s 
words, as follows (p. 25): ““We must ask ourselves, how can 
A and —A, Being and Non-being, Reality and Negation, be 
thought together without annihilating and cancelling each 
other?” Fichte finding the solution, like Kant, in the idea of 
Limitation, has almost given Hegel his cue, who says, in the 
same way, that, in the Becoming, Being and Non-being are 
both preserved (i.e. not annihilated) and cancelled. Neither 
of these philosophers, however, thinks that he has cancelled 
by this the principle of contradiction. Mr. Hartmann alone 
sees this in it, but he charges only Hegel with it (p.78). * * 
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* % * * % %* * * But while 
Mr. eshesatit pretends to see in Fichte only sober and 
healthy understanding, and no superabundance of reason, 
he should have been more considerate in lavishing praise on 
him at Hegel’s expense, as the author seems to agree with 
Herbart’s opinion, who throws Fichte very much in the same 
category with his successors;—this should also have made 
Mr. Bergmann more considerate before giving himself over 
to the extravagancies of the intellectual intuition. Herbart’s 
words are these: “ Fichte retained the unthinkable (undenk- 
baren) thought; he gave it authority by the assumption of 
‘an intellectual intuition: and thus one of the greatest thinkers 
that ever existed became the originator of a visionary move- 
ment which thereafter, when it chose for its central-point the 
so-called absolute identity, banished philosophy from a wide 
circle, because one did not want to lose one’s reason about 
the intellectual intuition.” Such classical sobriety Hegel’s 
two opposers, to which we have referred hitherto, ought to 
have taken for an example! 

At the close of this part Mr. Hartmann wants to absolve 
also Schelling, the originator of the absolute identity, from 
any community with Hegel, in saying: “ When he speaks of 
the identity of opposites, it is only a misuse of the word; for 
he does not at all mean by it Oneness or Sameness, but or- 
ganic unity” (pp. 29-30). Now this is the very thing that 
Hegel means too. And the author is naive enough to admit 
this in part: “ Hegel however uses, as we shall see, the word 
Identity sometimes in Schelling’s, sometimes in its proper 
(Aristotelian) meaning, producing thereby unlimited confu- 
sion.” Is it possible to speak more unreasonably about this 
modern Aristotle? And does the “unlimited confusion” not 
lie rather in Mr. Hartmann’s brain? As in the original sys- 
tem Schelling’s identity of the Infinite and the Finite, the 
Universal and the Particular, the Essence and the Form, the 
Ideal and the Real, conveyed too undeniably the fusion of the 
opposites, Mr. Hartmann contents himself with attempting 
to demonstrate the coniradistinction between Schelling and 
Hegel by the polemic of New-Schellingism against the dialec- 
tic method; which, of course, is not a too difficult undertaking 
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after all, and affords an extremely easy triumph. “So far,” 
he exclaims pathetically, “was the only contemporary who 
was Hegel’s peer from allowing himself to be dazzled by his 
dialectic” (p. 31). But it is a mistake of Mr. Hartmann’s to 
place this polemic of Schelling in his early period, as the edi- 
tor of Schelling’s works places it expressly in the year 1827, 
in the Miinchen period (Schelling’s Works I. 10, p. vi); where- 
as Schelling himself, in the essay from which this polemic is 
taken, already calls Hegel’s Philosophy an episode, and even 
the difference between positive and negative philosophy is 
mentioned (p. 126). Nevertheless it is highly characteristic 
that Mr. Hartmann will read from even the very latest 
words of Schelling that the latter was ashamed of having 
become unfaithful to the old prejudice of absolute science, 
and of having arrived at the better knowledge that it was pos- 
sible, only by following an inductive procedure, to learn any- 
thing to which there is a content. Thus was still clinging to 
Hegel this “only contemporary who was Hegel’s peer,” whom 
Mr. Hartmann is bent so eagerly on separating from him. 
II. 

The second and greater part of the treatise is devoted al- 
most exclusively to the “critique of the Dialectic Method.” 

To define his “position to the dialectic method ” Mr. Hart- 
mann begins his critique by a critique of my critique on Tren- 
delenburg in the “Gedanke.” Mr. Trendelenburg had said 
that Hegel infers, according to the second Aristotelian figure, 
“Being is the Indeterminate, Nought is the Indeterminate ; 
therefore Being is Nought”: as if a man and a goose were the 
same because both have two legs. I had replied to this, that 
both conceptions have other predicates in common besides, 
as simplicity, immediateness, pure abstraction. In the same 
respect therefore in which Being is, for instance, the purest 
abstraction, it is also nought—that is, on account of its 
want of content. But as, according to the principle of con- 
tradiction, Being is simply opposite to Nought, this Identity 
is to be conceived as transition in the Becoming. Such a 
changing of opposites into each other, even Mr. Hartmann 
finds unobjectionable (p. 7). Why, then, does he blame the 
Hegelian Dialectic for the same thing? When he puts to the 
latter the alternative that the Identity of Being and Nought 
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must be either a partial or a total one (pp. 39-40), I answer: 
then it is partial when these categories rest outside of each 
other, because they then fall, as opposites, outside of each 
other. 

In the Becoming, however, the Identity of the Opposite has 
become a total one, because they form there the inseparable 
Moments of a new idea. These are facts of our thinking, and 
I do not know how Mr. Hartmann will manage to get round 
them. 

The monstrous delusion and error of the author consists in 
thinking that Hegel, in maintaining the existence of contra- 
diction—nay, in declaring all things contradictory for them- 
selves—has negated the principle of contradiction, while by 
this very doctrine he acknowledged it. Not he contradicts 
himself who admits the existence of contradictions, but he 
who asserts what is contradictory. We shall see presently, 
however, that Mr. Hartmann’s book everywhere swarms with 
contradictions. Though this circumstance would make it 
impossible according to Mr. Hartmann’s opinion (p. 31), our 
judgment nevertheless shall not preclude the book from ex- 
istence. Just in the same way history abounds with contra- 
dictions ; still it exists—nay, for this reason it progresses. 
For contradiction is not Nougut, an impossibility, but rather 
the source of motion, by which the former negates itself, even 
if by this a new difficulty is created. So it is indeed a mis- 
understanding when Mr. Hartmann charges that “the nega- 
tion of the principle of contradiction is the conditio sine qua 
non for the existence of the Dialectic” (p. 41). To identify 
contradictories (horse and non-horse) is to negate the princi- 
ple of contradiction: this Hegel never does; he only iden- 
tifies contraries, as in Grey, Black and White, or Light and 
Darkness in Color. An atom of salt is to us base and acid 
in inseparable union, against which the Understanding sure 
enough says that atoms of base and of acid are only side by 
side in the salt. But as we see the opposites in One and still 
do not at all call it a contradiction, this Mr. Hartmann terms 
“the Dialectic is caught in its own net” (p. 43); and yet he 
knows the difference between contrary and contradictory 
very well, and knows also that we make the distinction too. 
Such contradiction lives in himself. 
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Since from this one misunderstanding, as from an arse- 
nal, Mr. Hartmann’s whole apparatus of arms of attack is 
taken, I might be content with this and save myself reitera- 
tion. In this Mr. Hartmann confirms me himself when he is 
naive enough to admit that one can never detect the genuine 
dialectician in an absurdity; but that with the non-dialectic 
critic it will be as with one hunting spectres (pp. 43-44).— 

, Therefore I shall have to mention of such a critique only what 
besides this will perhaps be found prominent in the way of 
unusual solecisms. For it is, properly speaking, “to be con- 
sidered inconsequent in a dialectician if he engages in the 
refutation of such attacks from his opponent (p. 44). Yes, 
indeed! Besides, I have already communicated to the author, 
in writing, all my objections against his whole manuscript 
ad marginem. All warnings, however, remained without the 
slightest effect; he prints the entire trash, even that the dia- 
lectic must necessarily, by negating the principle of contra- 
diction, become dangerous to mathematics and to—— criminal 
law (p. 92), and the other absurdities of this and the follow- 
ing page, which I skip in order to make the reader curious to 
read them. Even Kuno Fischer’s quite correct explanation, that 
“the question was not about the identity of contradictories, 
but about the Oneness of the opposites in the dialectic devel- 
opment” (p. 109), could not bring Mr. Hartmann to the right 
track. It applies, therefore, to other people than those at 
whom Mr. Hartmann has aimed it, “that contradiction can 
only be found where one has fallen into it before” (pp. 94- 
95). Now he has, before the eyes of the public at large, to 
stand the reproof which I first sent him in a confidential 
letter. 

The next point to which I wish to call special attention is, 
that Mr. Hartmann says: “the essential task of the critic 
of the dialectic method is to exhibit the consequences of the- 
negation of the principle of contradiction” (p. 45). But as we 
do not at all negate the principle of contradiction, nothing ma- 
terial remains, but something quite immaterial ; hence spec- 
tres in very truth, which he is hunting also in the remaining 
part of his publication, up to the very end, faithfully and in- 
defatigably.- Mr. Bergmann was at least looking for an in- 
termediate position between common logic and speculative 
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dialectic. Mr. Hartmann remains resolutely aground on the 
secure sands of the former. 

Where the author afterwards comes to a refutation of the 
Hegelian idea of Infinity, we read the following: “ Any idea 
can receive the predicate infinite only in so far as it has a 
quantitative side” (p. 49); “but for Hegel there is no quanti- 
tative infinity at all in the true sense of the word” (p. 48). 
But two pages before, it is: The infinitely great is an impos- 
sible idea, because it represents the Infinite as really exist- 
ing, and therefore has in itself the contradiction of an infinity 
given as finished. That there is no quantitative infinity, for 
which Hegel is reproved two pages after, the author here avers 
to be true; to him, therefore, the False is the True—and this 
he does not call negation of the principle of contradiction. 
Hegel, he further thinks, knows only qualitative infinities ; 
and, to refute these, Mr. Hartmann adds that it would be all 
nonsense to say “infinitely bare-footed” (pp. 48-49). Does, 
perchance, the expression “infinitely silly” suit him better? 
As far as we know, the infinity with Hegel comes in but with 
the negation of limit, i.e. of the one-sided qualitative, there- 
fore with the totality and ideality of the qualities. While the 
author attributes *Indeterminateness” to Hegel’s Infinity, 
this infinity is just the opposite of indeterminateness, as it is 
the self-determining. One who thus kicks at random at a 
noble philosophy should first learn the facts before he dares 
to criticise what he neither understands, nor seems able ever 
to learn to understand. But so much the principle of contra- 
diction with our author commences to totter, that he says in 
the same breath the opposite from what he has said about the 
indeterminateness in Hegel: “that the idea precipitates into 
another determinateness, NOT INTO THE NEGATIVE INDETER- 
MINATE; that it preserves in each determinateness its indeter- 
minateness, this is even the qualitative infinitude of Hegel.” 
(p. 50.) 

When Mr. Hartmann asserts that nobody before Hegel, ex- 
cept Nicolas Cusanus, has placed in antagonism understand- 
ing and reason, I refer to Kant, to Jacobi in his later writings, 
to Plato’s dedvoca and éxcotypyy or vodc, to Aristotle’s éxearypy 
dnodecxtay, in oppositon to vod¢ or véyerc. This is the way in 
which Mr. Hartmann knows the history of philosophy! In 
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this way he forgets the lamentations which he has uttered 
himself that Kant distinguishes between understanding and 
reason. If Mr. Hartmann wonders that “reason is known 
to so few” (p. 55), it remained but with him to increase this 
number instead of siding with the unreasoning multitude. 


The few who ever knew, for knowledge’s sake 
Have ended on the cross and on the stake. 


If he furthermore wonders that the majority of men, though 
they live, act, and are in it, and should necessarily be wholly 
pervaded by it, still deny its existence; he ought to have re- 
membered the word of the other of these Dioscuri of poetry, 
that Truth walks ghostlike through the unknowing multi- 
tude, which does not even suspect her presence. The very thing 
which, according to Hegel, as the author mentions, “consti- 
tutes man’s nature, REASON, is but scantily represented in 
the great majority”; and, to use an expression of mine, men- 
tioned by the author, is seized upon only by the “favorites of 
the gods,” because among mankind, as again Schiller says, 
the greater part are “blanks,” and only a few, “ prizes.” 

The Indeterminateness of the Infinite—so often and falsely 
imputed to Hegel by the author, which he also terms the 
“absolute fluidity of the idea”—Mr. Hartmann wants to ex- 
plain on one side in stating that by this Indeterminateness it 
appears less repulsive to think the unity of contradiction— 
nay, that in the pure indeterminateness every contradiction 
had to vanish, so to say; on the other side, he directly denies. 
this Indeterminateness, as in the absolute, on the contrary, 
“contradiction is preserved in its entire antithesis.” Conse- 
quently, making the Indeterminateness (in which every con- 
tradiction disappears) the principle, means rather to make 
this Indeterminateness not the principle, as the antitheses 
are to be preserved. We await anxiously from the author a 
solution of this absolute contradiction. But even now it ap- 
pears, from several examples quoted above, that not Hegel 
but Mr. Hartmann is guilty of negating the principle of con- 
tradiction, though in the most innocent way in the world, as 
he has not the least idea of the reach of his accusations. That 
Hegel allows the contradiction to exist, and in the absolute 
Indeterminate, posits and engulfs the totality of all things 
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existing (p. 76), is again one of those spectres which Mr. 
Hartmann is hunting. This contradiction, as we have seen 
above, is solved in the principle of self-determination, inas- 
much as all the instances of ideal determinateness (Bestimmt- 
heiten) are therein posited as the moments of the absolute. 

As to the legitimation of the method (p. 66), the author 
imputes to it that it draws its justification out of itself, 
being unable to justify itself before the understanding (p. 67). 
We ask whether itis possible to justify one of the antitheses 
before the tribunal of the other. The one, of course, rejects 
the other, and will certainly not yield and be fused into it. 
That Unity arises from opposites, and the latter from the for- 
mer, can be justified itself only from a consideration of the 
case itself. The process of things, like that of thoughts, must 
be traced and has been traced in experience. This internal 
rhythmus of the thing itself, which the philosopher is called 
to witness without influencing it (p. 37), is consummated by 
itself in the dialectic of the world, as Schelling calls it, as well 
as in science. And in this very fact lies the confidence of the 
dialectic method of being this science which is its own proof. 
Each criterion adduced from outside would make it depen- 
dent: the criterion would have to be proven again, and so on 
ad infinitum; the proof would hang in the air unsupported. 
Yet veritas est index sui et falsi. 

From the chapter on The Contradiction, which intends to 
show how Hegel exhibits the contradiction in all and every- 
thing, we have stated before, the principal among the sup- 
posed tricks of dialectic and considered the same. There 
are only afew “tricks of the meaner order” left of which 
Mr. Hartmann accuses the dialectic method (p. 79). I will 
not deny that the dialectic by which Hegel makes Equality 
and Inequality pass over into each other (Works, IV., pp. 
42-43) is an impure one like that with which Hegel reproaches 
Plato in the passage in Parmenides where One changes into 
Many. But to reproach Hegel with an “artificial confusion” 
is as little justified as if Mr. Hartmann had reproached Plato 
with it, if he had known that passage. I, for one, should have 
given the dialectic of Equality and Inequality in this way: 
We cannot at all posit two things as equal which are not un- 
equal at the same time, as they would otherwise not be Two, 
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but only One. And Similarity is just the idea in which 
Equality and Inequality while perfect antitheses, yet are sim- 
ply one. If this assertion negated the principle of contradic- 
tion, the fault would lie with the idea of similarity itself; 
we would wash our hands of it. In mathematics, of course, 
Equality and Similarity are separate, inasmuch as two equal 
triangles, as ideal things, are in fact but one; similar ones, 
however, two. 

It is furthermore counted against Hegel as a sophism to 
assert, “because A and B are different that A has therefore 
the difference on itself” (p. 84); the sophism appears to be 
rather in the assertion, that the difference is not an attribute 
of A itself. For the difference, according to Mr. Hartmann, 
is only “to express the relation in which both are considered 
by the thinking process. The relation hovers between the 
two as a thing added from outside” (pp. 83-84). The amount 
of it is that ideas do not contain in themselves what the phi- 
losopher thinks about them—a monstrous sophism, if the 
thoughts were correct. So the dialectic method unmercifully 
has our critic “on the hip,” and pushes him back into the 
snare which he has laid for others. He accuses Hegel with 
ascribing difference to Identity because it is different from 
difference, while this is an expression very conimon to Plato: 
which is further testimony against the author’s above-men- 
tioned efforts to separate Plato’s and Hegel’s Dialectics. 

Opposites which demand each other, as cause and effect, 
the author further says, presuppose each other as separate, 
even if they cannot be separated in the thinking process, 
while the dialectic gives rise to the misrepresenting appear- 
ance as if each side contained or possessed its own contrast; 
which would, of course, be a contradiction (p. 85). But inas- 
much as cause is only cause by having an effect, and this 
effect will not appear if it does not react against the cause — 
(Boreas may well break an oak but not a reed, because only 
the one and not the other offers resistance) ;— therefore the 
effect is only possible by the reaction, i.e. the cause is the 
effect of its own effect, the effect the cause of its own cause. 
Are here “the ideas of cause and effect inseparable only in 
the thinking process,” or are they not rather so in reality . 
too? Will not the author reconcile himself, as he styles it, 
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to think the contradiction? Or does he rather choose not to 
think the causality? The same quantity of motion is in the 
impelling hand-cause, in the impelled object-effect. Is quan- 
tity for this reason a contradiction? Here, too, the author 
opines (p. 86) that the contents of cause and effect are not iden- 
tical. Yet the quantity of motion is identical in both, and 
solely in reference to this they are cause and effect. They 
are not at all cause and effect in what they are besides, flesh, 
wood, &c. In reciprocal action, where the identity of cause 
and effect exhibits itself still more plainly and lies in the very 
words, and therefore cannot be ignored, Mr. Hartmann finds 
consolation in the statement that Schopenhauer “has done 
away with this monstrous category forever” (!?). But what. ~ 
is the use of this doing away, if the Reaction to which the 
author gives an undeserved preference is not also thrown 
overboard? 

Finally, it is stated that Hegel, in his view of the logical 
judgment, has committed the terrible offence, made the dread- 
ful “confusion” (p. 88), of mistaking Unity and Identity (p. 
86), for the purpose of being able to discover in each judg- 
ment a contradiction between its general form and its content 
(p. 89). Into the idea of Unity the idea of Identity is introdu- 
ced, and from this point of view the copula is construed into 
a sign of identity between the several parts of the sentence 
(p. 90). Here we find again a whole nest of contradictions in 
the author’s attacks, while he believes that he perceives them 
on the other side. The “‘is” of the copula is no doubt the sign 
of mathematical equality, as in every logic the form of judg- 
ment is E=A or S=P. Now Hegel says nothing else but 
this: “That the form of the judgment expresses what the 
content does not mean at all.” Hegel doesnot at all assert 
that subject and predicate are the same, or, as the author 
says, that “they become united to unity without contradic- 
tion” (p.88). Then only, if Hegel had really made this asser- 
tion, he would have committed the contradiction which Mr. 
Hartmann wishes to see avoided. For what is One, is not 
Two; therefore quite coinciding. It is therefore again Mr. 
Hartmann who mistakes Unity and Identity. For Identity 
means exactly the combination of two which are different at 
the same time. Hegel only knows of the Identity of different 
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ones and of the difference of identical ones. What he means 
to say is therefore this: that even the quite shallow logical 
form of a judgment cannot kill wholly the speculative 
thought, the form bearing in itself the identity to which the 
difference of contents between subject and predicate does not 
correspond. This non-corresponding is equalized more and 
more in the higher forms of judgment, the predicate express- 
ing in the categorical judgment the genus of the subject, in 
the assertorical one its idea, though, for all that, the differ- 
ence will not wholly disappear. 

If Mr. Hartmann thinks that Hegel is wronging Empiricism 
by accusing it of denying the supersensuous and freedom 
(pp. 71, 100), he ought to have consulted history, which would 
have shown him that these were indeed the consequences of 
Empiricism, as Locke was succeeded by Condillac, the French 
materialism of the 18th, and the German materialism of the 
19th century. If, nevertheless, empiricism has produced in Mr. 
Trendelenburg, for instance, not materialism but “happiness 
in believing,” this must be accounted for as inconsequence 
and not as consequence in this empiric. Otherwise belief 
were to be considered as experience; which has been done 
heretofore by mystics, but never by philosophers. For the 
attempted proof that Hegel’s Dialectic and its “absolute” 
arose from a sensuous mysticism is such a magnificent piece 
of Hartmann-like deduction, that I cannot help referring the 
reader to it for his amusement. (pp. 63-64, 71-72, 77, 120.) 
Mr. Hartmann goes a good deal farther than Mr. Bergmann: 
“Experience is the only possible way to come to a content; 
for mystic conception is an individual rarity” (p.111). Mr. 
Bergmann’s intellectual intuition, which derives sensuousness 
from the thought, will probably be pronounced by Mr. Hart- 
mann a fantastic conceit. If Mr. Hartmann has not vet 
caught the relation of dialectic and empiricism, even after the 
rebuke to which I subjected Mr. Trendelenburg in the “Ge- 
danke,” if he still sees in their unity nothing but wind, to 
use his own rather easy expression (pp. 113-15), he again 
stirred this wind himself, forgetful of the principle of contra- 
diction. For, to refute my arguments, he says: “Michelet 
forgets that empiricism includes thought.” Consequently, 
Mr. Hartmann admits the very thing about which we care, 
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and which he has imputed to us, and which we consequently 
cannot have forgotten. For if empiricism includes thinking, 
it is one with it. Thinking, I stated before to Mr. Bergmann, 
is in itself experience: and thoughtless empiricism is not a 
thing belonging to us, or with which we should like to deal. 

Fancying to have thoroughly and fully refuted in the pre- 
ceding pages the dialectic method, the author finally proposes 
the question: “how Hegel happened to strike upon his me- 
thod” (p. 117). Here the author falls into an entirely unwor- 
thy contradiction. After having stated quite correctly the 
absolute origin of the method from the character of the thing, 
he undertakes to trace back this necessity to merely contin- 
gent circumstances. In the first respect, he says: “It seems 
that an apriori reproduction of the world’s process must be 
possible before the individual consciousness,” syet “it might 
bear little resemblance with the temporal genesis of the 
world”; but which “can only strengthen the hope for success, 
as the question is now about an eternal genesis—a process of 
thought which is the course of the thing itself. Thus on the 
whole the dialectic method arises from the principle of the 
Hegelian system, which is not to be criticised here. And here 
the method exhibits itself, mark well, in its pure shape” (p. 
118). Very well! To the pure all things are pure. Itisa pity 
that the author falls immediately afterwards into the very 
impure stupidity of the understanding, of representing the 
historic genesis of the system, in which indeed the Necessary 
enters under the appearance of Chance, as a mere disease of 
fashion: by this it becomes evident that his pretended un- 
willingness to criticise is mere irony. For if the author, after 
endeavoring in his historical part to dispute away the genesis 
of the Hegelian stand-point from the necessary evolution of 
the history of philosophy in our century, is pricked too 
deeply by his historical conscience; he has no choice but 
to transmute historical necessity into historical incident, 
and to denounce it as mere fashion:—“It was fashion to 
attribute to Kant’s Antinomies an excessive, even a positive, 
value. It was fashion since Fichte to consider the so-called 
deduction of categories as' the main subject of theoretical 
philosophy. It was fashion to philosophize in the triadic 
rhythm of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. It was fashion 
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to misunderstand Schelling’s transcendental intuition; to pass 
off philosophy in a pompous manner for the science of the 
absolute, and so forth. What a straining of history to de- 
nounce just the fundamental points of Hegel’s three prede- 
cessors as ‘external incidents,’ merely to saw off from Hegel 
‘the pillars to his method’!” (p. 119.) 

If the “jargon and gibberish” of the Hegelian language re- 
mained unintelligible to Mr. Hartmann, he would have done 
better to sound more closely this rugged depth instead of 
‘ complaining about its unintelligibility after some superficial 
skipping over the pages. This complaint at least has gone 
out of fashion long ago, after the rich development of the He- 
gelian school has unlocked those depths without reducing 
them to shallowness, as the author at some places imputes 
humanely in parenthesis to the school (p. 95). If, aside from 
this, ‘“‘ Hegel’s merits in philosophy of rights, esthetics, phi- 
losophy of religion, philosophy of history, and history of 
philosophy,” the whole philosophy indeed, are not to be esti- 
mated lightly, I should like very much to know how Hegel 
managed to accomplish this in spite of his method, which 
“brought in everywhere obscurity and confusion, made the 
plain difficult, and removed the dark and problematic farther 
from its solution” (pp. 119-20). How can merit be possible, 
as Hegel never made a single step without his method? Or 
this merit must of necessity be quite exorbitant, superhuman, 
as he had to overcome the difficulties which his method had 
prepared for him. 

The resumé and the end of my critique is therefore: Not 
“the Hegelian dialectic embraces merely the spectres of its 
own imagination”; it is not “the dialectic that suffers of mor- 
bid excess of irritation” (p. 120). Mr. Hartmann, on the con- 
trary, describes this with his own state of mind, “which can 
only show a contradiction in those places where it has car- 
ried it in” (p. 123). These contradictions have lodged and 
crammed themselves into such a “head” (p. 121) perhaps for 
the reason that Mr. Hartmann “has never come into personal 
contact with a teacher of philosophy,” and even a teacher’s 
letters have remained without any influence on him. 
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FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Translated from the German of J. G. FicntE, by A. E. KRoEGER. 


PART FIRST. 
THE THEORETICAL FACULTY. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CONCERNING TIME. 


A.—The Ego has been posited absolutely through thinking; 
it exists absolutely independent of its own self-contempla- 
tion, and exists thus as free principle in the manner in which 
we have determined this conception above. 

Tadd now: a principle is necessarily infinite. For if it 
ever ceased to be principle, and after any possible series of 
manifestations were finally to vanish altogether in some last 
one, it would not have been absolutely posited as principle, 
nor would being principle have constituted its real essence ; 
it would have been simply the conditioned principle for such 
a determined series of manifestations. 

In making this additional assertion, what sort of an insight 
do I produce in you? I reply that it isan insight created by 
an analysis of the given conception of a principle, and that 
we have found the conception of a principle to involve another 
conception. That is, if I—as I may or may not do—take hold 
of the conception of infinity, and, relating it to that of a prin- 
ciple, try to unite both in thinking, I discover that I not only 
can thus unite them, but must unite them. But infinity is 
rather a contemplation. Hence the proper expression in our 
case will be this: the conception of a principle—if that prin- 
ciple is not only thought but also contemplatedy which may 
or may not be done—necessarily involves the law, that it 
can be contemplated only as an infinite principle. This is 
the fundamental law of analytical thinking, although an 
a priori law, which we here mention for the sake of logic 
which lacks it. 

This infinite principle it is our present problem through 
our imagination to picture in its actual state of manifesting 
itself. It can be principle altogether only in relation to 
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itself—since there exists nothing outside of it—and in rela- 
tion to itself only as a development or confining of freedom, 
since it is not capable of any other determination. 

We have already spoken before of a development and con- 
finedness of a freedom through which alone the various 
fundamental forms of consciousness can arise, but had then 
good reasons to suppose that this sort of development had its 
determined ferminus a quo and ad quem, and that it formed 
a circumscribed sphere, and that, therefore, the principle was 
finite in relation to it. But now we speak of a development 
through an infinite principle ; hence we may expect that free- 
dom must here be thought by us under another determina- 
tion; and these two different spheres must on no account be 
taken the one for the other until we shall be able to give 
their characteristic difference. 

These manifestations of the principle absolutely exclude 
each other, and it is absolutely impossible that if the one 
occurs, any other one should occur. Hence if a new manifes- 
tation is to occur, the previous one must first have been anni- 
hilated and cancelled; they can follow only in succession. 
The annihilation of the one which is, is the condition of the 
possibility of the being of the other; and hence the former is 
jirst,and the second one succeeds. Thus that which remains 
always one and the same, proceeds through a series of suc- 
cessive changes, or through atime. This series never has 
an end, for the principle can become a principle infinitely. 
Thus we arrive at an infinite time. This one-and-the-same 
remaining has only one dimension, for it is itself an infinite 
succession of reciprocally excluding contents. The contents 
are not themselves the moments of time, for as parts of the 
one and same time they are altogether equal, but they make 
it possible to distinguish something in time. That which 
bears time, and forms its point of unity is the principle; the 
contents of the time and the points of disjunction are the 
manifestations of that principle. 

Now what did our problem propose to picture? Evi- 
dently merely the principle in its actual state of being a prin- 
ciple, but our problem did not at all propose to picture time. 
The picture of time came of itself and joined itself of its own 
accord to that picture of the principle as soon as we tried to 
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form the latter. Hence we mast express it thus: time is a 
law of that picturing which we are trying to discover, and its 
peculiar character as such law is this, that it does not confine 
and enchain us unseen and unconsciously —as the laws of 
thinking very often do— but that, while it binds us, it also 
represents itself to us in an image or picture. We must, 
therefore, furthermore try to explain this consciousness of 
time which enters our mind of its own accord. 

Whenever freedom elevates itself actually and in fact over 
any limitation wherein it was previously confined, there arises 
a consciousness as the immediate being of this new-arisen 
freedom. This is a proposition which we have established 
above and from which we have drawn many conclusions 
already. Let us now apply this proposition to the present 
instance. 

Our problem was to construct that principle by means of 
free imagination. Now, in doing this, imagination has alrea- 
dy risen above its state of actually being such a principle; 
and hence the life of consciousness is, during that construct- 
ing, surrendered neither to its lower condition of being a 
principle, nor to a contemplation of the manifestations of that 
principle. Now this unsurrendered condition of life—which 
has arisen by means of the free act whereby consciousness 
determined itself to construct the principle—represents itself 
in a consciousness which, as the immediate expression of an 
inner condition, must appear as a given (not free) conscious- 
ness. This representation, or the immediate contemplation 
of the pure principle absolutely as such, is what is called 
time. 

Ilustration.— Do we by a free act produce time or not? 
We do not produce it by a conscious freedom of imagination 
as we produce, for instance, the required picture of the prin- 
ciple; but we do produce the ground of the contemplation 
of time, which ground is our arising beyond the condition of 
actually being principle by means of our imagination. At 
least, this is all the answer we can now give to that question ; 
the final and decisive answer will appear only in the Science 
of Knowledge. 

B.—In the foregoing we have deduced merely the pure form 
of time, empty of all appearance; and this happened because 
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our problem of a free thinking led us out of the natural pro- 
gress of consciousness. But whatever reasons we may have 
had thus to proceed in the development of our subject, we 
must now turn back to its natural connection and show how 
consciousness azrives at an actual time. We put the question 
thus: is consciousness really compelled—of course, through 
some sort of a connection, since it can never be absolutely 
compelled—to place any of its results within time, as it 
certainly was compelled to place the objects of its external 
perception in space ; or, is it indeed compelled by a peculiar 
synthesis to think any of its results as inseparable of a de- 
termined part of universal time and as filling up this deter- 
mined part ? 

To explain: it might very well be possible to say, that con- 
sciousness develops itself in time, and cannot develop itself 
otherwise ; i.e. for a supposed observer outside of conscious- 
ness, who thinks its unity and watches the changes of its 
conditions, and yet be also possible that the thus observed 
consciousness for itself were altogether merged with its whole 
essence into every point of its condition— which condition 
would appear to the observer as a time moment. In which 
case the then observed consciousness would for itself be alto- 
gether disjointed and new in every moment of its existence; 
and each of these its moments would appear to it as a pecu- 
liar, in-itself-complete world, utterly unconnected with any 
other moment. Such a consciousness would have neither 
time nor time-moments. Now if this is not to be thus, con- 
sciousness or the Ego must immediately in every such con- 
dition grasp it as the necessary part of a whole; must be 
compelled to connect immediately with the consciousness of 
the part the consciousness of the whole; must find it impos- 
sible to remain in the part, and impelled to proceed from it to 
the whole. But this whole, which embraces everything, is 
knowledge. Hence the Ego must be compelled to grasp or 
comprehend those other parts of the whole as also knowledge, 
though a different knowledge ; that is, as the different knowl- 
edges of the one knowledge, which always remains the same; 
whereby, indeed, the Ego lapses into the contemplation of 
time, which we have described above. 

But how is the Ego to arrive at such a necessity to proceed 
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beyond the part? Evidently thus: it must be impossible for 
the Ego to comprehend the part as existing—the thinking of 
the part as existing must be impossible and involve a contra- 
diction—unless it connects this existence of the part to that 
of another part, which, however, cannot coéxist with the first 
part at the same time; in short, unless the given part is ne- 
cessarily conditioned through another part. The conception 
of conditionedness has already been explained, and will be 
explained with still greater precision as we advance. 

Remark, now, that this conception of conditionedness, 
which is here added, gives anew and more determined charac- 
ter to the whole previously described series of time-moments. 
For, whereas at first the different results of the principle 
merely excluded each other, so that if the one was to enter, 
the other one had to be annihilated—their place in the series 
being, however, utterly indifferent, and it being quite as well 
possible that 6 should precede a as that a should precede 
6—they now not merely exclude, but moreover condition each 
other; thus assigning to each moment its separate place or 
position in the series. It is no longer, as atfirst, a general 
before and after, but a determined before and after. The con- 
ditioning must precede the conditioned. Hence if the mind 
dwells upon this conditionedness of the parts of the time, it 
is driven to think the condition as the necessarily preceding, 
and from the thinking of this condition perhaps again to the 
thinking of its condition as the necessarily preceding, &c. &c.; 
that is, it may rise from a given ¢ to a preceding 0, and from 
that toa preceding a. Thus there arises the consciousness 
of an Ego, as that which remains one and the self-same in all 
the changes of its conditions, and with it the necessary re- 
quirement of an actual time in order to unite the contradiction 
in actuality. 

Now, if these changing conditions were merely external 
perceptions for the individual who experiences them, then 
that consciousness of an Ego would be simply the conscious- 
ness of an Ego as an intelligence, or as a knowing Ego, but not 
of an Ego as a principle; and in this intelligence, or know- 
ing Ego—since in its existence it is dependent upon the giv- 
enness of outer objects—having no guarantees of infinity and 
self-sufficiency, the time arising for it would not be infinite, 
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but simply indefinite. But if these observed changes of con- 
ditions consist of free imagining and thinking, then that one 
Ego which arises in consciousness is expressly considered 
as a principle, and its time is an actual, and in truth infinite 
time. 

Now we are here thinking the Ego not as merely a know- 
ing power or intelligence, but as a practical power or princi- 
ple, and hence we proceed further thus: what does it mean 
when we say, thatthe manifold utterances or manifestations 
of the principle are conditioned through each other, those 
manifestations—as the mere outflow of the freedom of the 
principle—having in themselves no independent existence 
whatever which might enable them to have peculiar deter- 
minations as the things of external perception have, and thus 
whatever we assert of them is in truth asserted of the prin- 
ciple from which they flow? It clearly means this: the prin- 
ciple is conditioned in regard to its utterances, its self-devel- 
opment is confined to a determined sequence of series of those 
manifestations or utterances, a sequence that here continues 
infinitely. It can arrive at a certain end, y—however clear it . 
may think it and propose it to itself as its end—in actuality 
only by proceeding in a certain sequence through a, 3b, ¢, d, 
&e. 

But whence arises this knowledge of the conditionedness 
of the Ego? Evidently, since it expresses a limitation of the 
principle in relation to its power in actuality, from the self- 
contemplation of its power. And thus the above promised 
definite description of the conception of conditionedness has 
become possible. That conception is founded upon the im- 
mediate self-contemplation of the faculty of the principle in 
its state of confinedness to an a priori determined sequence 
of moments in its development in actuality. 

This conception will, therefore, make it possible with apo- 
dictical certainty to draw a conclusion from a given part of 
time as to what must have preceded that time—although that 
preceding has not been experienced in actual life— and thus 
to restore the past with sure accuracy by means of grounds. 
Thus it will also be possible in the same manner to draw con- 
clusions from the same given time as to what will follow, and 
thus tomake present the future; of course, under the presup- 
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position that everything will happen properly,—that is, that 
the principle will use its entire faculty, and limit itself by 
nothing except the absolute law of its self-development. 

I ask you now: is this thus perceived series of moments 
perfectly ordered, each link having in it its determined posi- 
tion, from which it cannot move, and therefore its firmly 
determined moment in known time? Doubtless you must 
answer: Yes. I ask again: at which time in universal time 
does this whole known time occur? has it also its determined 
position in that universal time? Doubtless you will have to 
answer, No; that known time floats in an altogether unde- 
termined position in the infinite time, which is empty at both 
of its ends.* 


C.—Appendiz concerning the power of Recollection.—We 
desire to speak of this power in general, and more specially 
at this place, as it excellently illustrates what we have said 
about time. 

The power of recollection is, first of all, essentially different 
from the above described power to generate the contents of 
time absolutely a priori either of the past or of the future. 


For whereas the latter power asserts merely, that a certain 
content of time was necessary in the past, or will be neces- 
sary in the future, regardless as to whether such content has 
been actually experienced in life, and indeed without any 
reference to actuality whatever, the power of recollection as- 
serts that a certain state or condition in the past has actually 
been, and been experienced. 

Now, upon what is this power of recollection grounded? I 
answer: just like that former power, upon a.relation of condi- 
tionedness ; but with this difference, that whereas that former 
power is conditioned by a relation simply of the absolute 
possibility of the occurrence, the present power is conditioned 
by the given actuality of the occurrence. In the present given 





* Note of Translator.—To the believers in a creation of the world out of noth- 
ing, and the dabblers in the metaphysics of physical science who think they can 
solve the problem of creation—which is no problem at all since the whole matter 
is. an absurdity—I would recommend an energetic study of this latter proposi- 
tion: that it is utterly of no importance into what part of universal time you 
place known time; a proposition that Leibnitz, in his controversy with Clark, 
used effectually not only in regard to time but also to space. 
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moment I do something within my consciousness; and I ob- 
serve that I do this by means of a new reflection which rises 
above the actual doing. ThenI ask, under what subjective 
condition of the occurred development of my faculty could I 
do so? I find, under this or that condition. Hence this con- 
dition must have already been filled by me with some actual 
deed, whilst it is at the same time represented to be as actual 
by the immediate causality of imagination. Perhaps this 
condition is again conditioned in the same factical manner 
by a necessary previous condition, which is represented to 
me in the same manner as actual, &c. Thus I am enabled to 
develop from the one given moment of my life conditions of 
my past life as having actually occurred; that is, to recollect 
them. For instance: let the given moment of my life be an 
attention,—for in the case of the pure and simple external 
perception, as described above, recollection does not take 
place at all, since no freedom occurs in it. Now in this atten- 
tion the particular is reduced to the general, and the species 
to the genus. As soon as I become conscious of it, the ques- 
tion arises: how did I arrive at my knowledge of this general 
and this genus? Evidently in some previous representation, 
which must therefore have been thus or thus, and which is 
represented to the thereby excited higher attention through 
the immediate causality of imagination as actual, that is, as 
having previously occurred. 

Or let the present moment be a construction by means of 
free imagination. This surely needs a material quality, taken 
from the external sense. But this quality must at some time 
have been given to me through an external perception. Then 
I can develop this external perception in the above described 
manner from this construction. 

Or, finally, the present moment contains a free thinking. 
This occurs in accordance with some law of thinking known 
to me already, and which, therefore, I must have learned at 
some previous time. This previous state of my mind, how- 
ever, I can again develop in my recollection in the above de- 
scribed manner. Hence: 

1. The power of recollection is the free power of imagina- 
tion as a faculty of reproduction, in the manner in which we 
have described that faculty before. 
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2. The power of recollection is a power which is altogether 
free, stands under the control of the will and reason, and is 
susceptible of further culture by means of practice and rules 
of art. 

3. The law and thread which guides this power of imagina- 
tion, and by means whereof that power assigns to the repro- 
duced conditions their determined position in time, is— 
Conditionedness. 

4. That power which causes the reproduced condition to ap- 
pear not as a necessary one—as above, where only thinking 
was busy—but as an actually experienced condition of life, 
is the immediate causality-power of imagination, which, join- 
ing attention—as to whether the condition has been actually 
experienced or not—gives to the power of recollection its pe- 
culiar character. 

5. The power of recollection is not an accidental phenome- 
non of consciousness which should be left to the science of 
psychology under the name of memory, but it is a necessary 
and inseparable component of consciousness, and belongs to 
such a representation of the one and absolute consciousness 
as we are establishing in these present Facts of Conscious- 
ness, and which must be grounded with the whole of con- 
sciousness in the general Science of Knowledge. Without this 
power or faculty the whole of consciousness would be sun- 
dered into separate and utterly disconnected moments, as we 
have described it above, and would never even get to be a 
consciousness of the Ego as the permanent substrate in the 
change of the conditions. 

6. We may, therefore, establish the following proposition : 
in each last condition or state of consciousness the whole pre- 
vious life of that consciousness is the conditioning; hence it 
is quite possible to develop the latter, in a regressuws from 
each conditioned moment to the conditioning, from the for- 
mer. That this proposition does not show itself to be true in 
actual perception in our power of recollection, arises from 
this: that if we are to recollect anything done by us, as thus 
done, we must do it from the first with consciousness and 
considerateness so as to become conscious at the same time 
of the law of our procedure. Thus all that part of our life- 
time which, belonging to our earlier years, made itself out of 
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itself by our own immediate causality of imagination, as 
well as that which in mature life made itself through that 
same causality (through genius), does not come within the 
sphere of possible recollection, although in the latter case it 
may be well possible to recollect external circumstances. 
We may, therefore, venture upon the following general re- 
marks respecting the power of recollection: 


a. The’condition of all recollecting is, that we should be- 
come clearly conscious of our freedom at that very moment 
which we wish to recollect, since it is only to this procedure 
that the thinking according to the law of conditionedness 
can connect; in short, that at that very moment we should 
ask ourselves : how do I come to do this, and how is it possi- 
ble for me to do it? 

b. The clearer, freer, and more under its own iia con- 
sciousness is in general, the more ready and powerful will be 
its power of recollection. The true principle of a science of 
mnemonics is the proposition: sapere aude. 

c. In whatever branch of knowledge consciousness is most 
practised and accomplished, the power of recollection is also 
strongest. The practised philosopher, for instance, will find 
it very easy to restore the links of a series of thoughts, and 
to recollect the connections and the transitions of his argu- 
ment; whereas he may have a very weak power of recollec- 
tion for dates and names, since the worlds of dates and names 
are to him without any connection of thinking. In order to 
be able to recollect them, he would have to discover another 
source of connection. 

d. Finally, the strengthening of our power of recollection 
requires a diligent practice of that power, by which practice 
alone we can acquire the art of developing the series of links 
quickly and without hesitation. 

This, then, is the true power of recollection; a power which 
each one possesses in the same manner, and which each one 
can raise to a ready art in his mind by his own freedom. A 
particular favoritism of nature, talent, or genius, or whatever 
it may be called, has no influence upon it. What, then, do 
people mean when they speak of good and bad memories; 
&c., and make psychological investigations into the nature of 
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this very same power? Can we make no use at all of their 
teachings? Let us see. 

We will say nothing about their investigations as to the 
retention of images in our senses, which merely exhibit their 
coarse materialism. It is not the images themselves that are 
retained, but we retain the imaging, the development of our 
power of imaging, and we cannot help but retain that, since 
it has become a component of our own self. This power or 
faculty we analyze, and it is on the occasion of this analy- 
sis that the images are again reconstructed. Hence it is in 
this development of his faculty that man carries along his 
whole lived time. 


But then it has excited their attention that we often—when 
we indolently leave our mind to itself—hit upon the notion 
of something that is past. This, however, tends only to show 
what manner of men they were to whom this fact has ap- 
peared so remarkable. A free and able man has no room for 
notions in his consciousness, but gives unto his consciousness 
direction and contents with perfect freedom so long as he 
wakes and has power. Nevertheless we ought to explain the 
nature of these notions and their relation to memory. The 
explanation is this: such a notion is the immediate causality 
of the power of imagination—which cannot be inactive even 
though its free master rests—all through itself, and is here, 
more specially, the feproduction of an actually experienced 
condition of life; but with this distinction from free recollec- 
tion, that in the present instance the immediate causality of 
imagination is not in a reciprocity with free and considerate 
attention, but proceeds its own way by itself. In short, it is 
the very same power of imagination which also produces 
dreams. Such a psychological memory is acquired only when 
we dream with open eyes. There is only one sort of this im- 
mediate causality of imagination which deserves a more hon- 
orable mention, namely, the réproduction through the eye, 
because it fills a vacancy left open by the free power of recol- 
lecting according to the law of conditionedness. For we more 
readily remember names, dates,—nay, whole speeches—when 
we have written them down, or read them in print, since then 
the immediate causality of imagination comes to the assis- 
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tance of free attention with an image of the written or printed 
character of the names, dates, &c. I should advise every one 
diligently to cultivate this sort of imagination for the sake 
of recollecting, wherever the mere connection of conditions is 
not sufficient. 


THE LOGICAL QUESTION IN HEGEL’S SYSTEM. 


Translated from the German of TRENDELENBURG by THos. Davipson. 


When in logic a judgment is passed on Hegel’s system as 
a system, there gathers round it, as a centre, what is to-day 
a great philosophic interest. The undersigned therefore, al- 
though himself a party in the case, will endeavor to give a 
short notice of the position of matters in the logical question 
since wishing, by that means, to bespeak for the pending 
investigation a greater interest than it has heretofore found. 

There never yet was a system in which method and result, 
the principle of form, and the origin of the thing, were so 
closely united as in Hegel’s. His “Dialectic of Pure Thought” 
attempts to create and to form the whole content. For with 
him the self-movement of self-related thought is, at the same 
time, the self-creation of Being. While Thought presses on 
from its unity to antitheses, and reconciles these antitheses 
in a new idea, thence going. through, again and again, the 
same procedure, in these stages of the idea it is held to deter- 
mine itself into so many grades of Being. 

Any one who has studied Hegel, knows that this dialectic 
method with thesis, antithesis and solution—the dialectic 
method, with the metamorphosis of its negativity — imparts 
the common stamp to all his writings, and forms the impos- 
ing architecture of his entire system. It is the bond which 
binds all the thoughts; it is the motive which, as in a Gothic 
building, repeats in the parts the type of the whole, and in 
the whole the type of the parts. Its consistent carrying out 
of it into all the corners of the universe, the indefatigable exe- 
cution, here in yielding, there in recalcitrant material, shows 
an energy of formation which hardly has its equal. With 
Hegel the dialectic method is like the law of a crystallization, 
in which all his ideas uniformly crystallize, and it shows a 
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returning symmetry of the thought become solid, and the ori- 
ginal movement of the fluid formation. The surprising unity 
has attracted large numbers of minds, and fettered them; and 
that which seems stiff and cold in this system to the person 
entering, many are willing to put up with, for the purpose of 
having a share in this great edifice, and particularly of en- 
joying the advantages which the great out-buildings afford. 
Whoever has once seen with his mind’s eye the greatness 
and labor of this building, which has been erected from one 
thought, will not be ready to blame, until the insight, which 
he has obtained, forces him to call the attention of the crowd 
that is pouring in, to the unstable foundation. 

When Truth is going to burst a barrier, it is vain to try to 
dam it up with false admiration. 

We know.it well. Whoever contends against Hegel’s sys- 
tem, contends against the closest phalanx of thoughts; and 
we would rather place our own opinions and thoughts in the 
same lines and draw strength from them, than waste our 
strength on them, were we able. Whoever, then, consciously 
undertakes the contest, is assuredly moved by something 
different from the petty reasons which opponents so readily 
ascribe to each other when they do not wish to risk a fair 
argument. We ask for ourselves nothing else but the condi- 
tion of all science,—/free investigation of the subject, and that 
thing as the authority which the cognitive spirit alone recog- 
nizes. 

The principal question in the system is the logical ques- 
tion, since the dialectic method of pure thinking is to be the 
absolute one. Hegel himself declares it to be the only true 
method of philosophic science since it is “the consciousness 
of the form of the inner self-movement of the content” (Logic, 
1833, I. 41, 42). “The dialectic constitutes,” says Hegel in 
another place (Encyclopedia, 4th ed. § 81), “the moving soul 
of scientific progress, and is the principle by means of which 
alone, immanent connection and necessity come into the 
content of science.” “As the dialectic in general,” he says in 
a note, “is actually the principle of all movement, of all life, 
and of all action, so also is the dialectic the soul of all true 
scientific cognition.” “The content of all reason is nothing 
else but the determination which comprehensive thought de- 
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velops from itself” (Encyclopedia, § 468, Cf. § 574). “In 
unity to know the antithesis, and in antithesis to know the 
unity, is the absolute knowledge; and science is this—to know 
this unity in its entire development through itself.” Thus 
closes the “History of Philosophy,” which sees in Hegel’s 
system the completed and comprehensive truth of all former 
ones (Lectures on the History of Philosophy, III. p. 683). 

On the authority of such and similar passages the dialectic 
method of pure thoaght is exclusively the only truly scien- 
tific method, and also the creator of the form, since it produ- 
ces the immanent and necessary connection as the creator of 
the content, because thought, which through it is compre- 
hensive thought, has developed from itself the determination 
of the contents. 

And the philosophic act says more than such expressions 
say. Hegel appeals to the fact (Logic, I. p. 41), that he set 
up an example of this method first in the Phenomenology 
of Spirit, and later in the case of other concrete objects and 
parts of philosophy. The dialectic of pure thought shows 
its omnipotence first in Logic, because here it breathes in 
the “pure ether” of spirit and weaves the ideas from unre- 
sisting matter, or, more properly, without matter. The Logic 
was the scientific foundation of the dialectic method, and all 
the right of application flowed from the plenitude of the 
Logic. Ifthe Logic runs out into the idea, which is the one 
totality, complete in itself, nature-philosophy begins where 
the idea concludes to throw itself into otherness, and as na- 
ture, to free itself from itself. The process of the dialectic 
begins here anew, and it goes from the most external ele- 
ment of space and time, and more and more into itself, and 
continually produces richer and deeper thoughts, until the 
idea grasps itself in the self-conscious human spirit. There- 
fore one and the same dialectic is made to conquer nature and 
spirit, the soul and the history of the world. But nowhere in 
its course does the dialectic become freer, or return more to 
its proper province, than in the philosophy of religion, which 
stands in complete dependence upon the Logic. A theory 
like the wide-spread one, that the thinking human mind is 
what makes the hitherto unconscious god conscious of him- 
self, could have arisen only under the influence of a logical 
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view, according to which comprehensive thought conceives 
the content from itself, receives no rational ready-made con- 
tent from without, but produces the determinations of Being 
from itself; it could have arisen only under the influence of 
a logical influence, at whose foundation lies the entire pre- 
supposition, that human thought, when man thinks purely, 
is as creative as divine thought, and in so far is the divine 
thought itself. Yet we do not indeed understand what the 
conception of God at all means and what God signifies to 
man, since itis only man that makes him conscious of himself, 
since God, though not like an idol, the work of hands, before 
which the same hands that made it are folded in adoration, 
is, after all, a product of thought, which can hardly be adored 
and worshipped by the same thought which woke it from its 
sleep, and enabled it to pass from blind inertness to con- 
sciousness. 

Yet Hegel’s Logic maintained itself and appeared firmly 
based in itself. For all time it was thought it had proved 
the dialectic method to be the only philosophical one which 
through its own activity would refute all objections. In the 
same degree as formal logic failed to solve the problem of 
comprehending cognition, an indirect proof was seen for the 
truth of the speculative dialectic. Persons were astonished 
at the newly discovered creative power of thought. In He- 
gel’s Logic the principle seemed to verify itself in vast regions 
of human knowledge. Its very difficulty became a voucher 
of a depth which was not accessible to all. Many parts of 
the sciences received a surprising light, and the saying was 
applied to Hegel’s Logic which Socrates is said to have used 
of Heraclitus’ dark, but profound work: “What I have under- 
stood in the book is excellent ; so, therefore, I think is also that 
which I have not understood; but it requires a Delian swim- 
mer not to sink in it.” The bolder thought they possessed 
this mental swimming-faculty ;‘the more timid mistrusted 
rather themselves than the much-promising subject. Thus 
gradually the authority of Hegel’s Logic grew, and persons 
often expressed themselves to the effect that only the weak- 
minded and the slothful-minded, who feared and shunned the 
dialectic labor of thought, doubted Hegel’s philosophy. It 
was considered the initiation into the secrets of the thinking 
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world of spirit. The dialectic procedure was the key to God 
and the world—the universal method ; it was the magic wand 
of truth, with which the thinking mind conjured up the hid- 
den spirits of things. Some managed it with skilful hands 
and with the fantastic extasy of a mysterious magician ; oth- 
ers managed it more clumsily, but with the entire fundamen- 
tal science of the new art. 

It became a dogma of the later philosophy, that the dialec- 
tic procedure was the absolute method; and to this great dis- 
covery, the greatest which seemed ever to have been made in 
the region of philosophy, persons also clung, whom the result 
did not satisfy. 

Still the objections continued. Results turned themselves 
against the new dialectic principle, whereas every new idea 
arising in science must carry itself through and confirm itself 
by results. If the dialectic method were the universal meth- 
od, it must extend to the individual sciences and scientific 
methods. Hegel himself had challenged applications of it, 
in order to raise the rational content to the only rational form, 
and to organize science in its immanent connection. With 
great promise such attempts were undertaken in the field of 
universal history, of grammar, of the history of philosophy, 
&c. But the more concrete the matter, and the more special 
the case, the more dangerous became the logical experiment. 
For while the general allows itself to be drawn into the in- 
definite, and the indefinite suits itself more easily to the for- 
mative power of the foreign spirit, the particular exercises a 
stricter control, in proportion to the closeness of observation 
possible in it. The idea, which formerly strode away haugh- 
tily over the particular, was now forced to come to an agree- 
ment with the particular. None of these attempts met with 
general acceptance; rather were they all repelled by the sci- 
ences as strange intruders. Such abortive applications ren- 
dered the exclusive method doubtful. 

Another comprehensive fact contributed to the same result. 
Two important men worked, in a series of writings and peri- 
odicals, in favor of Hegel’s dialectic method, against Hegel’s 
result. “The truth in form and the falsehood in matter of the 
philosophy of Hegel,” wrote Weisse in the introduction to 
his Metaphysics, “the sterling excellence of its methods, and 

Vol. 5—23 
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the cheerless baldness of its results, force themselves with 
equal evidence upon my mind.” If originally the essence 
and value of the dialectic method were supposed to lie in the 
fact, that in the determination of its self-acting form it pro- 
duced the truth of the content, if formerly the artistic act of 
speculation was valued, which penetrated both the form and 
the content, * * * if hitherto the dialectic method had been 
represented as the eternal birth of essence into form, and form 
into essence, the now-exposed disagreement seemed to testify 
against the principle. It appeared incredible that the inven- 
tor himself should have misunderstood his own invention; it 
seemed incredible that the inventor should play his own in- 
strument so falsely. All who knew Hegel’s energy, doubted 
rather of the invention than of the inventor, if they could not 
maintain both. People became doubtful. 

Others, in a different, manner, became unfaithful to the 
original thought. The dialectic had moved essentially in a 
trinity, and had seen in this very closed trinity the security 
for its self-completing totality. By an application to the his- 
tory of Philosophy, the dialectic seemed to surrender this 
trinity, and only to maintain the thought that, in the imma- 
nent movement of negativity, it led over from the one-sided- 
ness and the limitations of the system to the positive content 
of another. While therein only necessity was sought, the 
dialectic sank into the indefinite, and, with the triadic law, 
the survey of the necessary whole was lost. The strong band 
of the dialectic was now become more lax. After such an 
attack on the dialectic method, it was asked how far it had 
remained unchanged. 

In later times, the dialectic was here and there more closely 
attacked. Dr. D. F. Strauss essentially takes the ground of 
Hegel’s philosophy, and we owe to his controversial writings 
a deeper insight into the connection of Hegel’s religious 
philosophy with the whole dialectic. In several places he 
appeals to Hegel’s “ profound categories,” which are the re- 
sult of the dialectic process. But he himself does not darken 
his clear investigation by allowing his subject to be interfered 
with by the speculative dialectic of pure thought. In h 
Glaubenslehre, his dialectic goes hand in hand with the anti- 
theses which, in the lapse of centuries, science has produced, 
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and his great skill consists in perceiving nicely these anti- 
theses, in representing them clearly, and in bringing them to 
an energetic combat. Where his own philosophic view ap- 
pears, one can see that it was possible only on the basis of 
Hegel’s dialectic method; everywhere it shows its origin and 
workshop. But the art of this workshop remains in the 
work itself,as the deep hidden power, which is everywhere 
“presupposed as self-evident, but is nowhere brought forward 
for treatment; it is, as it were, before the work, but not in 
the work. Strauss did not apply the dialectic method in 
Hegel’s speculative sense, as it was in the above-mentioned 
abortive trial, but rather put it out of use. The dialectic of 
his work is a dialectic which lets itself down from the con- 
struction of the speculative thought into the arena of the 
Given —the dialectic of parties, but not the dialectic of pure 
conception. Hegel’s logic here does not supply the method; 
it is itself a moment, and one of the last moments in the 
process of the object. It has produced, along with it, its 
cancellation. From it arises the whole world-view, before 
whose apparent clearness the solid-seeming fogs of creed- 
doctrines are scattered, without even reflecting a rainbow in 
their flight. The annihilating arguments are partly taken 
from Hegel’s logic, and what yet remains standing in the 
downfall, stands on their foundation. Therefore the recogni- 
tion of the critical results depends essentially on the recog- 
nition of Hegel’s logic. Yet the dialectic which is employed 
in the work is dialectic only in the broader sense; a freer 
dialectic, the presentation of an historical process, in which 
the dogmas crush and wear themselves away against the pro- 
gress of science and of philosophy, but not that speculative 
dialectic, by means of which Hegel rather desired to preserve 
and to animate it. It is a dialectic For and Against, which, 
with every cancelled one-sidedness, cancels also a piece of the 
matter, a dialectic which, reared and strengthened in the ab- 
solute method, rather turns itself against it than works in its 
spirit. 

Persons went still farther. While with Strauss, reverence 
for the great system, whose soul the dialectic method is, peers 
forth in the background of the thoughts, to others who wished 
to perform great deeds in Hegel’s name, the up-hill dialectic 
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seemed to be an idle piece of profundity, or a troublesome 
fetter to free ideas. The work of the categories was put away. 
It was praised wherever any one sought a scientific nimbus;. 
it was thrown away wherever it threatened to punish arbitra- 
riness with its laws. Here and there, for the sake of philo- 
sophical politeness, a few bows were made before the abso- 
lute method as the dialectic of the speculative world-spirit,. 
or because people liked to have a foreign, logical mystery 
behind their backs, in order not to anpear shallow them- 
selves. At times this feeling was uttered openly. People 
reprehended, for instance, as a fault in such a man as the 
late Gans, what had until then been considered in its way 
as a philosophic recommendation: they blamed his old- 
Hegelian self-sufficiency, in that he liked to allow the whole 
weight of the logical system to be felt. The system, it was 
said, proves itself only in its connection, and the idea is 
everywhere merely this connection. Persons spoke very 
wittily, aiming at the Logic, of the grand Olympic height, of 
the extramundane position of absolute rotundity (Deutsche 
Jahrbiicher, June, 1841). But with such irony directed at the 
connection of the idea, irony was directed at the whole of 
Hegel’s system, which, after all, is nothing more than the 
dialectic explication of the connection immanent in the idea. 

Thus, after brave wanderings, Hegel’s Dialectic Method of 
Pure Thought and his whole work suffered shipwreck among 
his own followers. 

If one had meant to judge the value of the principle, the 
essence of the dialectic method, by the results, there was one 
other thing astonishing. Contrary characters drew from the 
fountain of pure thought, and they drew from it contraries. 
Men full of Christian fervor nourished their enthusiasm for 
the positive from the comprehensive dialectic; others, full of 
daring energy, drank from the same spring their enthusiasm 
for the world-storm of negation. “Doth a fountain send forth 
at the same place sweet water and bitter?” might fairly have 
been asked in this case. In theology, the dogmas were con- 
structed and demolished by means of the same dialectic. 
The silent observer concluded not wrongly, that only from an 
inner confusion of principle could such contradictory facts 
possibly flow. 
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In this manner the dialectic method, which had come forth 
bold and pungent, had already, in its phenomena, dulled and 
blunted itself. 

But Hegel’s logic remained the firm seat of the dialectic 
method. Should then a philosophic thought, born for eter- 
nity, be judged by the misfortunes of a decade? If it is 
confident still to conquer such accidents, we must follow it 
farther in its essence. 

In Hegel’s school there was activity in the most diverse re- 
gions of philosophy, to perfect and form it, or to complete and 
rectify it. But until recently the logic went empty-handed, 
if we except the labors of Weisse and Fichte, which were set 
aside as rubbish. Hegel’s logic was considered indestructi- 
ble and beyond improvement; and where a defeat had once 
been suffered in other regions, a retreat was made to this im- 
pregnable fortress. Only in the last few years has there been 
perceived within the school a movement which threatens 
to shake the main support of the system, the logic. Two 
works, which back Hegel’s logic, show plainly that even here 
an inner crisis is impending. 

The work of the undersigned, published in the year 1840, 
entitled “ Zogical Investigations,” followed the dialectic 
method throughout its whole course, and judged it not 
according to any external result or moral consequences, but 
according to its principles and its entire carrying out, and 
according to the scientific results of the subject. The great- 
ness of the attempt was granted, if the pure idea were, as in 
the divine intellect, to produce itself creatively and only from 
itself, if pure thought in one act were to create the form and 
the content of the world. It was granted, that in logic the 
problem could not be put higher. But, at the same time, a 
demand was made for the means which should put such a 
giant-plan into operation, and the actual accomplishment 
was measured by the attempt. Then, in an investigation, 
which advanced from the general to the particular, the result 
was obtained that the dialectic method of pure thought was 
in itself impossible. 

The points there advanced are essentially the following: 

The logic tries to presuppose nothing but pure thought, 
which possesses no external intuition, no image, but simply 
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itself; but, by creating from itself, produces the concep- 
tions and the determinations of being. It was investigated, 
whether in fact Hegel’s logic remains true to this promise, 
presupposes nothing, and produces only from pure thought. 
Then it was plainly apparent, that, even in the first step, 
the principle of all external phenomena was presupposed, 
the concept of Jocal motion. The aid of this form-giving. 
intuition was indeed kept hidden, but it aided mightily ; and 
if it was once admitted, there continually arose from it new 
sensuous vehicles, without which, pure thought would not 
move from its place. Where pure thought haughtily claims. 
to produce from itself, there this openly despised, yet secretly 
received principle—there the silently accompanying action of 
motion reflecting the images in the space of the imagination 
lends it the logical forms which it could never have produced 
from itself. By means of this foreign but hidden service, the 
productions of pure thought receive a sensuous freshness, 
without which they would have been less than fleeting shad- 
ows. He whois strict enough to hold the presuppositionless 
dialectic of pure thought to its word, and really attempts to. 
proceed without any presupposition and purely, soon sees that 
it remains immovable and that its productions are still-born. 
But since it is impossible for the human mind to accomplish 
absolutely the required abstraction, and to depart from the 
first condition of its activity, the condition of the designing. 
fantasy, since itis always present where one has supposed it 
excluded, there may arise, through its silent codperation, the 
appearance as if pure thought produced from itself pwre con- 
ceptions of being. But pure thought lives apart from imagin- 
ative, impure thought. If it does not receive from the latter 
its daily bread, it dies irretrievably. The thus designated 
connection between so-called pure thought and the funda- 
mental activity of all intuition was proved first of all in the 
beginning of the logic,in the Becoming, and objection was 
taken to the local motion, on the threshold, as it entered; but 
it was further shown, how it acts a part in the logic without 
right. It was most apparent where pure thought, according 
to its own assertion, produced dialectically from itself con- 
tinuous and discrete, extensive and intensive magnitude, 
attraction and repulsion, the pressure and impulse of mechan- 
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ics, and the process of life, without space and time and in the 

form of eternity.—In this and other conceptions, the impure 
element of the picture, the sensuously formed activity of the 
. secretly intruded movement, was caught in the act. One 
could not hide behind the statement that pure thought always 
was declared to be a movement; indeed it had been denom- 
inated a movement indefinitely enough, as likewise all activ- 
ity falls under this comprehensive metaphor: it could not be 
conceded that the designing movement of fantasy was meant, 
which is the opposite of the local one; for thereby the logic 
of pure thought would have been destroyed from its very be- 
ginning, and the elements of nature-philosophy, space, and 
time, would have been dragged into logic. With such a con-’ 
cession, the absolute method would have perished in its be- 
ginning. A movement in the lump was acknowledged; but 
when this was so far brought to a stand-still that its nature 
was discovered, it showed itself to be the opposite of what it 
had given itself out to be: it was not the movement of pure 
thought, but the movement of intuition, a geometrical move- 
ment which designs forms in the space of the imagination. 
This local motion appeared as the presupposition of the pre- 
suppositionless logic. It was hinted that the consequences 
of this secret presupposition were immeasurable. The entire 
wealth of the formative intuition, the clearness of an accom- 
panying picture now came silently, but illegally, into the 
possession of pure thought. It now had at its disposal an 
image, which it used whenever it stood in need of it, and, ac- 
cording to its principle, threw away whenever it retired into 
its haughty abstractions. Had ever any method behaved 
more uncritically than pure thinking? 

Furthermore, the logical means were investigated which 
the dialectic applies in order to get from pure being to the 
idea, from presuppositionless voidness to the fulness of the 
intellectual world, and to get there in such a manner as to 
produce from itself the interjacent forms of the conception— 
as it were the stages of pure thought. As is well known, 
negation and identity play a principal part in this. They 
are purely logical words, and therefore they give to them- - 
selves the appearance of a logical action, and to everything 
that originates from them the stamp of a logical production. 
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BION’S THRENODY ON ADONIS. 


By Anna C. BRACKETT. 


It is undoubtedly true that Milton in his “Lycidas,” as well 
as Shelley in his “Adonais,” followed, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, footsteps long before marked out by the ancient 
poets Bion and Moschus. Of the two modern poems, the 
Adonais is by far the more artificial. The art is too plainly 
seen throughout the whole, while it seems at first that “Lyci- 
das moves in unrestrained grief through all the natural tran- 
sitions of sorrow”; and it is only when one has madea study 
of it that he accounts for its effect on discovering how fin- 
ished a work of art it is. 


This perfection of art, which seems at first view to be one 
with perfect freedom and abandonment, is shown even more 
than in “Lycidas” in one of the poems above referred to, the 
Threnody on the death of Adonis, by Bion, the ancient poet 
of Smyrna. After one has made it his own, he will no longer 
wonder at the poem of Moschus, in which he laments the 
death of Bion, asking —‘ Who shall sing to thy pipe, oh 
thrice-regretted? Who is so bold as to apply his lips to thy 
reeds? for even yet they breathe of thy lips and thy breath; 
and Echo, among the reeds, feeds upon thy songs.” All la- 
ments that have since been said or sung seem to be only the 
voice of Echo repeating over and over again Bion’s Threnody 
on Adonis. 


It consists almost entirely of a series of pictures following 
each other in a natural order, and falls into three grand divi- 
sions, the first. two comprising each three parts; the third, 
but two. Each of these parts is led by a refrain which gives 
to it its tone. This is also true of the poem of Moschus on 
the death of Bion, but his refrain is monotonous: “Begin, 
Sicilian muses, begin the lament”; while in Bion’s Threnody 
the refrains vary, thus adding the charm of variety to the 
sadness of the still-recurring simple lament. By this device 
- the song gathers strength as it proceeds, and returns into it- 
self in the third division in repeating the refrain of the first 
part of the first division. 
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These are the refrains: 
(1) ‘‘I wail for Adonis: Beauteous Adonis is dead!”— 
a new element in 


(2) ‘*I wail for Adonis. The Loves wail responsive.” 
(8) “ec “ec os “ec os “ “e 


is precisely the same as the second; but there is a new strain 
for 


(4) “ Alas for Cypris! The Loves wail responsive”’ ; 
then a weaving together of the old and the new in 


(5) ** Alas for Cypris! Beauteous Adonis is dead!” 
(6) “ “sé “ ““c “ 


“ce 


is like the preceding. But we return to the simple sorrow in 
(7) ‘I wail for Adonis! Beauteous Adonis is dead !” 
and finally find in 
(8) ‘* Alas, alas for Cytherea! The Loves wail responsive.” 


Neither Milton nor Shelley make use of refrains to the same 
extent, though we find some irregularly in the first stanzas of 
the Adonais. Milton chooses Moschus for his model, at the 
beginning using an invocation ; while Shelley, closely follow- 
ing Bion, pauses for none, but begins at once with the words, 


“T weep for Adonais—he is dead!” 


though Shelley does not use the pathetic iteration whose 
force Milton saw and appropriated in 


** Lycidas is dead—dead ere his prime.”’ 
Bion says, 


‘‘T wail for Adonis. Beauteous Adonis is dead. Dead is beauteous Adonis.” 


This first part may be said tocontain only the idea—“Dead!” 
It begins and ends with it, and that impression is the only one 
left on the mind. 

The second part, with its almost identical refrain, is a de- 
scription of Adonis as he lies on the mountain: the close 
description of sorrow, with vivid contrasts of color painting— 
the reclining posture—the slow, painful breathing—the slug- 
gish flowing of the dark blood—the glazing eyes—the paling 
lips—the lips which he does not know that Cytherea kisses 
in anguish. 
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By this we pass naturally to the third part, where we haye, 

with touches equally fine and careful, the companion picture 
of Aphrodite—with unbraided hair, with naked, thorn-torn 
feet, wandering despairing through long valleys, and up and 
down the oaken glades, calling wildly on her Assyrian lover. 
The first of the two pictures is all stillness; the second, all 
motion: the two sides of death—the silence of the dead, the 
_wail of the mourner. Not even Shakspeare could plan two 
scenes more sharply in contrast. Moreover the two are brought 
together in the last; for though she calls, he answers not— 
only still the blood wells up from the wound and stains his 
white breast. By this last description we are reminded of 
the very beginning of the poem, “Beauteous Adonis is dead”; 
and so the first division ends as it began. 

In the fourth refrain the mourning turns towards Aphrodite 
herself, and naturally enough after the description given of . 
her: for she lost her beauty when Adonis died. Beauty was 
but another name for Venus; and when the essence of her 
life was taken away in the loved one, her beauty too must 
fade. In the fourth part, following this refrain, all nature is 
made to sorrow with Cytherea for Adonis and for her. The 
mountains and the oaks lament; the springs weep—the riv- 
ers also; the blossoms flush from grief, as she goes by, in 
restless motion—as she goes on along wooded passes, through 
lofty cities, and always with the same bitter cry. 

The fifth refrain follows here, the refrain of the fifth part: 
“ Alas for Venus! beauteous Adonis is dead!” In this, the 
two—the dead and the mourner—no longer are held apart in 
the imagination as two pictures, but are painted together in 
an outburst of longing love, of despair, and of fierce jealousy 
—jealousy and hatred of Persephone, of whom she cries in 
her anguish: “Oh, Persephone, thou art far more powerful 
than I, for the whole of what is beautiful falls to thy lot!” 
Sorrow for the loss of Adonis is made more bitter to the im- 
mortal goddess by the thought that she must yield him to 
the command of Persephone. But jealousy vanishes again 
in love, and the despair which breaks out in the frenzied de- 
mand which she makes of the unanswering form in her 
arms: “Nay, rash one! why didst thou hunt? Beauteous 
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as thou wert, wast thou mad enough to contend with wild 
beasts ?” 

This fifth part is the highest point of the poem, and is only 
softened by the sixth, which, introduced by the same refrain, 
as if to show that it belongs to it, describes how the storm of 
grief outweeps itself in showers of tears, which, falling on 
the ground, are changed into anemones, while the drops of 
blood, mingling with them, become red roses round her feet. 
This ends the second chief division of the poem. 

We come back in the seventh part to precisely the same 
refrain with which we started—“I wail for Adonis. Beaute- 
ous Adonis is dead!”—and we have in it the picture of the 
body adorned with all the care that sorrow can bestow. No 
more he lies, as in the first picture, as he fell, disfigured by 
his wound, but, folded in purple garments, upon a bed of 
leaves ; and flowers are flung over him, though they all wither 
as they fall; and even the perfumes and oils which are 
brought, refuse to yield their delicate odors, and are thrown 
to one side. All lovely and fragrant things are useless now. 
Around the quiet, graceful figure the Loves are busy; they 
trample on his arrows and his bow; they break his well-filled 
quiver; they loose his sandal, and bring pure water in golden 
ewers to bathe his wounded thigh; while one, sitting behind 
him, fans him with her waving wings. This is stillness again, 
but not the stillness of the first part. It is motion, but not 
the aimless motion of despair of the second. 


The eighth part is led by the refrain, “The Loves join to 
mourn for Cytherea herself,” and the mourning becomes uni- 
versal again as in the fourth part, but on a higher plane: now 
it is not the mountains, the oaks, the springs, the rivers, the 
flowers, that mourn, but the god Hymen, the Graces, and the 
Muses. But in vain they call him, for, even would he return, 
Persephone would not release him. Here modern poetry 
would have again a transition through hope to something 
higher, to a loftier consolation than that of decorating the 
remains; and such a transition Milton and Shelley give us 
in “Lycidas,” in “Adonais,” but such, Greek art had not to 
give. There is nothing to be said but the doubtful words, 
“Cease, Cytherea, thy laments; refrain this day from thy 
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dirges. Thou must wail again and weep again another year.” 
And so the poem ends. 

I briefly sum it up thus :—The first part, forming an intro- 
duction, abruptly states the cause of sorrow, and summons 
Venus to mourning. The second and third parts are two pic- 
tures, the one pervaded with stillness and silence, the other 
with restless motion. Here ends the first division, and a new 
refrain marks the beginning of the second division. The first 
part of this, the fourth of the poem, may indeed be said to 
hold a middle position between the first and second divisions. 
The refrain is that of the second, but it completes the picture 
in the third part of the first by adding to the restless mourn- 
ing of Cypris the lament of universal nature. The fifth part, 
the second of the second division, is the climax of the poem, 
containing the picture of the storm of grief at its height. This 
is broken in the last part of the second division, the sixth 
of the poem, by a shower of tears; and the story of the ane- 
mones and roses which spring up as they fall, forms the tran- 
sition to the seventh part, the first of the last division. 

In this seventh part the refrain returns to the simplicity 
and suddenness of the first, and it forms another picture, the 
paying of the last rites to the body of the departed, the only 
consolation which is left. 

The eighth part adds no picture, but makes. the lament 
more general and hopeless, and ends in sadness. 


I have ventured on a metrical version, which I give. It was 
a bold venture, and yet an enforced one ; for the ancient poem 
seemed to me, in each of its many translations, still longing 
to break its bonds, and pleading for deliverance. 

I selected the Spenserian stanza, because it seems more 
complete in itself than any other; and the original plan was 
to write each part into one stanza, having for its first line the 
refrain belonging to that part. But the fifth could not be se 
compressed, and demanded three stanzas—the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh—making the eighth stanza correspond to the sixth 
part. The ninth and tenth stanzas in like manner were re- 
quired for the seventh part. The eleventh stanza, for the 
eighth part, completes the poem. 
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I have used the name Adonais, instead of the proper form, 
simply on account of its smoothness, and its greater adapta- 
bility to the demands of the chosen measure. 


THRENODY. 


I weep for Adonais—he is dead ! 

Dead Adonais lies, and mourning all, 

The Loves wail round his fair, low-lying head. 

Ob, Cypris, sleep no more! Let from thee fall 

Thy purple vestments—hear’st thou not the call? 

Let fall thy purple vestments! Lay them by! 

Ah, smite thy bosom, and in sable pall 

Send shivering through the air thy bitter cry 
For Adonais dead, while all the Loves reply. 


II. 


I weep for Adonais—weep the Loves. 
Low on the mountains beauteous lies he there, 
And languid through his lips the faint breath moves, 
And black the blood creeps o’er his smooth thigh, where 
The boar’s white tooth the whiter flesh must tear. 
Glazed grow his eyes beneath the eye-lids wide ; 
Fades from his lips the rose, and dies——-_ Despair! 
The clinging kiss of Cypris at his side, 

Alas, he knew not that she kissed him as he died! 


Ill. 


I wail—responsive wail the Loves with me. 
Ah, cruel, cruel is that wound of thine, 
But Cypris’ heart-wound aches more bitterly. 
The Oreads weep; thy faithful hounds low whine; 
But Cytherea’s unbound tresses fine 
Float on the wind; where thorns her white feet wound, 
Along the oaken glades drops blood divine. 
She calls her lover; he, all crimsoned round 
His fair white breast with blood, hears not the piteous sound. 


IV. 


Alas for Cytherea! wail the Loves. 
With the beloved dies her beauty too. 
O fair was she, the goddess borne of doves, 
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While Adonais lived; but now, so true 
Her love, no time her beauty can renew. 
Deep-voiced the mountains mourn; the oaks reply ; 
And springs and rivers murmur sorrow through 
The passes where she goes, the cities high ; 

And blossoms flush with grief as she goes desolate by. 


Vv. 


Alas for Cytherea! he hath died— 
The beauteous Adonais, he is dead! 
And Echo sadly back “is dead” replied. 
Alas for Cypris! Stooping low her head, 
And opening wide her arms, she piteous said, 
“O stay a little, Adonais mine! 
Of all the kisses ours since we were wed, 
But one last kiss O give me now, and twine 
Thine arms close, till I drink the latest breath of thine! 


Vi. 


“So will I keep the kiss thou givest me 
E’en as it were thyself, thou only best! 
Since thou, O Adonais, far dost flee— 
O stay 2 little !—leave a little rest !— 
And thou wilt leave me, and wilt be the guest 
Of proud Persephone, more strong than I? 
All beautiful obeys her dread behest— 
And I a goddess am, and can not die! 
O thrice-beloved, listen !—mak’st thou no reply 


VIL. 


“Then dies to idle air my longing wild 

As dies a dream along the paths of night; 

And Cytherea widowed is, exiled 

From love itself; and now—an idle sight— 

The Loves sit in my halls, and all delight 

My charméd girdle wove, is all undone! 

Why would’st thou, rash one, seek the maddening fight? 

Why, beauteous, would’st thou not the combat shun ?”— 
Thus Cytherea—and the Loves weep, all as one. 


Vill. 


Alas for Cytherea !—he is dead! 
Her hopeless sorrow breaks in tears, that rain 
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Down over all the fair, beloved head,— 

Like summer showers, o’er wind-down-beaten grain ; 

They flow as fast as flows the crimson stain 

From out the wound, deep in the stiffening thigh ; 

And lo! in roses red the blood blooms fair, 

And where the tears divine have fallen close by, 
Spring up anemones, and stir all tremblingly. 


IX. 


I weep for Adonais—he is dead! 
No more, O Cypris, weep thy wooer here ! 
Behold a bed of leaves! Lay down his head 
As if he slept—as still, as fair, as dear. 
In softest garments let his limbs appear, 
As when on golden couch his sweetest sleep 
He slept the livelong night, thy heart anear ; 
O beautiful in death though sad he keep, 
No more to wake when Morning o’er the hills doth creep. 


X. 


And over him the freshest flowers fling 
Ay me! all flowers are withered quite away 
And drop their petals wan! yet, perfumes bring 
And sprinkle round, and sweetest balsams lay ;— 
Nay, perish perfumes since thine shall not stay! 
In purple mantle lies he, and around, 
The weeping Loves his weapons disarray, 
His sandals loose, with water bathe his wound, 
And fan him with soft wings that wave without a sound. 


XI. 


The loves for Cytherea raise the wail. 
Hymen from quenchéd torch no light can shake. 
His shredded wreath lies withered all and pale; 
His joyous song, alas, harsh discords break ! 
And saddest wail of all, the Graces wake: 
“The beauteous Adonais! He is dead!” 
And sigh the Muses, “Stay but for our sake !” 
Yet would he come, Persephone is dread ;— 
Cease, Cypris! Sad the days repeat their fateful tread! 
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HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 


Translated from the second volume of HecEL.’s AistuEtTIcs, by Miss S. A. LoNGwELt. 


CHIVALRY. 


The principle of infinite subjectivity has first for the con- 
tent of faith and art the Absolute itself; the divine spirit, as 
itis mediated with human consciousness, reconciles itself with 
it, and through this reconciliation first truly exists. This ro- 
mantic mysticism, while it restricts itself to holiness in the 
absolute, remains an abstract fervor, because it stands over 
against and repels from itself the worldly, instead of pene- 
trating and receiving it affirmatively. Faith isin this abstrac- 
tion severed from life, from the concrete reality of human 
existence, withdrawn from the positive relations of men to 
each other; for they only in faith, and in consequence of 
faith, recognize their identity in a third, in the spirit of a 
common faith. But this third is a clear fountain, in which 
their image is mirrored; so that man does not immediately 
observe man, does not enter into a direct relation with oth- 
ers, need not experience the unity of love, of confidence, of 
dependence, of aims and undertakings, in concrete living 
activity. 

That which hope and aspiration create in the soul, man 
finds, in his abstract religious fervor, as existing only in the 
kingdom of God, in the communion of the church, and puts 
aside this identity in a third, yet not out of his own con- 
sciousness, in order to have that which he is according to 
his own concrete personality, even in the knowing and will- 
ing of others, immediately before himself. Therefore the 
accumulated religious content assumes indeed the form of 
reality, but it is only in the internality of religious concep- 
tion, which the living expanding being feeds upon, and which 
is far from satisfying its own life, even when fulfilled and 
developed into reality, in this world, nor does it regard it as 
the highest demand in life itself. Now first the heart, per- 
fected in its simple blessedness, turns from the heavenly 
kingdom, its substantial sphere, to look in upon itself, and to 
atrive at the actual, the subject as subject pertaining to the 
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content. Consequently the early religious fervor now be- 
comes worldly. Christ said, itis true, “You must forsake 
father and mother, and follow me”; also, “The brother will 
hate the brother”; “They will crucify and persecute you,” 
etc. But when the kingdom of God has won a place in the 
world, and is efficacious to interpenetrate worldly aims and 
interests, and thereby to transfigure them; when father, mo- 
ther and brother are likewise in perfect union,— then the 
world begins also, on its side, to demand and make good its 
right and validity. When this right is established, even the 
negative possession of the most exclusive religious nature 
disappears; in comparison with the human as such, the spirit 
enlarges in its presence, investigates and expands its actually 
worldly heart. 

The foundation-principle itself is not changed; it only turns 
the infinite subjectivity to another sphere of the content. We 
may denote the transition by stating that the subjective indi- 
viduality becomes now independent of its mediation with 
God, free for itself. For just in that mediation with God in 
which man renounced his mere finite narrowness and natu- 
ralness, the subjectivity passed through the negative period, 
and now appears affirmative and positive, with the task be- 
fore it as subject (although at first formal) of attaining infini- 
ty, complete respect for itself and others. Therefore it posits 
in this its subjectivity, the ertire internality of the infinite 
nature which it had thus far filled with God alone. If we ask, 
with what then is the humax heart satisfied in this new grade, 
the answer is, that the content concerns only the subjective 
' infinite relation to itself; the subject is only satisfied with 
its individuality, which, in its own view, is of infinite value; 
the individual attaches little importance to general ideas, 
interests, acts, or enterprises. 

There are in general three feelings which exalt themselves, 
instead of the subject, to this infinity: subjective honor, love, 
and fidelity. These are not actual moral properties and vir- 
tues, but only forms of the romantic subjectiveness which is 
filled with its own purposes. The personal self-reliance for 
which honor combats, does not resemble the valor which dis- 
plays itself in behalf of a fellow-being, which defends his in- 
tegrity or his uprightness in private life; it contends, on the 
Vol. 5—24 
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contrary, only for the recognition and the abstract inviola- 
bility of the individual subject. Just so love, which forms 
the centre of this circle, is also only the accidental passion of 
one person for another; and even if enhanced through fancy, 
and deepened through fervor, is not yet the ethical relation of 
marriage and the family. Fidelity has indeed more the ap- 
pearance of an ethical character, since it is disinterested, and 
attached to a higher aim, to a mutual interest, since it yields 
to another will, to the wish or command of a lord, and sur- 
renders the egotism and self-dependence of the individual 
and special; but fidelity does not address the general good 
of society, in itself; it attaches itself to the person of the 
master, who acts for himself, for his particular advantage, or 
holds together universal relations effectively. These three 
phases taken together and intertwined, create, without the 
religious relations which may enter here, the chief content of 
chivalry, and offer the necessary transition, from the princi- 
ple of religious fervor, to its entrance into worldly intel- 
lectual activity. 

Here romantic art now wins a position, from which it may 
create by itself with an entire independence, and may almost 
attain to independent beauty: for it stands here in the free 
middle-ground between the absolute grasp of the (for them- 
selves) strong religious manifestations, and the various par- 
ticularities and limitations of finitude and worldliness. 

Among the particular arts, it is poetry especially that has 
known how to take possession of this class of ideas most 
suitably, because it is best fitted to express depth of senti- 
ment, the ends to which the soul aspires, and subjective life 
in general. Now while we have before us a subject-matter 
which man obtains from his own heart, from the world of the 
purely human, romantic art might appear to stand upon the 
same plane as the classic, and here especially is the place 
where we may compare the one with the other, and oppose 
the one to the other. 

We have already characterized classic art as the ideal of 
humanity, which is in itself genuinely objective. Its imagin- 
ation needs for its centre a content that is of a substantial 
kind, an included moral pathos. In the poems of Homer, 
the tragedies of Sophocles and Hschylus, classic art depends 
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upon interests of merely material value, upon a strong mani- 
festation of passion, fundamentally upon eloquence and exe- 
cution in conformity to the ideas of the content, and places 
above the circle of individual self-dependent heroes and per- 
sonages that exist only in such pathos, a circle of gods of an 
objectivity still more enhanced. 

Even where art becomes more subjective in the many ca- 
prices of sculpture, in the bas-reliefs—e.g. in the later ele- 
gies, epigrams, and other fanciful creations of lyric poetry— 
the manner of representing the object is more or less deter- 
mined by the object itself, which preserves its essential and 
positive type. There appear imaginary pictures strongly 
determined in their character, such as Venus, Bacchus, and 
the Muses; also, in the later epigrams are descriptions of 
the existing or the known flowers, as Meleager expresses it, 
which the poet gathers here and there, and ingeniously unites 
by a sentiment, by a profound idea, into one bouquet. Thus 
the artist works without constraint in a richly furnished stu- 
dio abounding in all gifts, forms and supplies ready for every 
need: he is only the magician who evokes them, collects and 
arranges them according to his fancy. 

The case is quite otherwise in romantic poetry. As far as 
it is worldly and not immediately included in sacred history, 
the virtues and motives of its heroes are not the same as those 
of the Greek heroes, whose morality, rising Christianity re- 
garded only as glittering vice. For the Greek morality pre- 
supposes the material manifested presence of humanity, in 
which the will, deciding and acting according to its own ideas, 
has arrived at a determined purport, and its realized relations 
to freedom, which avail absolutely. These are the relations 
of parents and children, of husband and wife, of citizens in 
a state where liberty is regulated by positive legislation. 
_ While this-objective value of the activity, the development 
of the human mind, pertains to the foundation of the natural 
as positively acknowledged and assured, it is no longer able 
to correspond to that concentrated form of the religious which 
strives to annihilate the natural side of humanity, and is 
obliged to yield to the opposite virtue of humility, the resign- 
ing of human freedom and firm self-dependence. 

The virtues of Christian piety, in their abstract possession, 
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destroy the worldly, and free the subject only when he, in his 
humanity, absolutely abnegates self. The subjective freedom 
of the world of chivalry is certainly no longer conditioned 
upon mere suffering and sacrificing, but is in itself affirmative 
in the worldly ; however, the infinity of the subject has still, 
as we have already seen, only fervor as such for its content, 
the subjective nature moving in itself as on its own worldly 
plane. In this reference, poetry has here no presupposed 
objectivity before it—no mythology, no sculpture or forms 
which exist already prepared for its expression. It arises 
entirely free, immaterial, purely creating and producing; it 
is like the bird that draws from its melodious breast all the 
notes of its song. But if subjectivity pertains even to a no- 
ble will and profound soul, and yet only capriciousness and 
contingency enter into its acts and their relations and exist- 
ence, then freedom and its aims, from which reflection disap- 
pears, are wanting in moral nature. And so we do not, in the 
Greek acceptation, find so much an especial pathos in the 
individual and exclusive living independence, as only grades 
of heroism, in reference to honor, love, valor, and fidelity— 
grades whose chief measure is baseness or nobility of soul. 
Bravery, however, is a common possession of the heroes 
of the middle ages and the heroes of antiquity. But this 
maintains here quite a different position. It is less the 
natural courage which depends upon sound ability, upon 
physical force and skill, or upon the energy of the will, which 
serves for the accomplishing of objective interests ; it arises 
from the subjectiveness of the mind, from honor, from chival- 
ry, and is, on the whole, fantastic, since it engages in adven- 
tures from internal caprice and the contingencies of outward 
complications, or yields to the impulses of mystic piety, and, 
in general, to the subjective relation of the individual to 
himself. This form of romantic art is at home in two hemis- 
pheres: in the West, that land of reflection, of concentration, 
of this return of the mind into its subjective internality ; and 
in the East, where the first expansion of the self-unfolding 
consciousness to freedom from the finite is accomplished. In 
the West, poetry depends upon the nature reflected into it- 
self; self has become its centre; yet its worldliness is only 
one phase, above which stands a still higher world of faith. 
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In the East, there is the Arab especially, who has before him, 
as a particular, scarcely anything except his arid wilderness 
and his cloudless heaven; he steps forth vigorous at the ap- 
pearance and at the first extension of the worldly, and there- 
by authenticates his intrinsic freedom. 
In general, there exists in the Orient the Mohammedan 
religion, which has, as it were, purified the way, driven forth 
‘all idolatry of the finite and imaginary, but has given to the 
heart subjective freedom, which entirely satisfies it, so that 
the worldly creates here not only another sphere, but like- 
wise rises into universal freedom. The heart and mind har- 
monized in cheerful activity, without realizing God himself 
objectively, find in themselves an ineffable joy: by this vol- 
untary renunciation they are in the contemplation and glori- 
fication of their object, loving, contented, prosperous, and 


happy. 





THE QUARREL. 


By A. Bronson ALcorTrT. 


Old fables tell us, God made man, then 
From his substance woman’s self was made; 
Rather creative Wisdom first mixed woman 
God’s art on him e’er since she has essayed. 


What if the satyr he and brute, till she 
Embrace and shape him by her plastic wit, 

So his accomplishments with hers agree, 
O’er all his features she herself be writ? 


Not man is he, till woman mould him fair, 
Strong though he be, and brave, wise overmuch, 

Devote to duty, swift to do and dare; 
Transforming woman gives the final touch. 


Old fables tell us falsely woman’s story ; 
Plainly man made them for his own behoof, 
Takes to himself the benefit and glory :— 
Be hers the shameful lapse, herself the proof. 


Proves he himself the more the weaker sinner 
Since with his boasted strength he lower fell; 
Stronger is she the silent, she the winner, 
Not he who falsely doth her story tell. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN EUROPE. 


In our last number we gave the contents of the first volume 
of the “Philosophische Monatshefte,” published at Berlin. 
We here continue a translation of the contents of the subse- 
quent volumes, for the information of such as are interested 
to know what problems are occupying the minds of thinkers 
in the native land of Philosophy. 

Philosophische Monatshefte, Vol. II., 1868, Nos.1 & 2.— 
I. Friederich Schleiermacher: Ernst Bratuschek and J. Hiils- 
mann. II. The Transcendentalism of Arthur Schopenhauer, 
and the Mysticism of Meister Eckhart—A. Jones. ITI. Baader 
and Schelling—/'r. Hoffmann. IV. Literary Reviews and 
Chronicle (Hoffmann, Rosenkranz, and Baader, in an Ameri- 
can Journal [retranslation into German of the Letters of Hoff- 
~ mann and Rosenkranz, from the Jour. Sp. Phil.) ) 

No. 3.—I. Continuation from previous number of the 
article of A. Jones. II. The Philosophy of History-as the 
Fundamental Philosophical Science of the Future — Conrad 
Hermann. 

Wo. 4.—On the Germs of Scientific and Ethical Philoso- 
phemes found among the Pre-Socratic Thinkers— Dr. UM. 
Schneidewin. Tl. Hamlet and Faust: A Parallel— Robert 
Schellwien. 

No. 5.—I. Continuation from previous number of Dr. Schnei- 
dewin’s article. Il. Previous Fate of my Investigations into 
the Theoretical Philosophy of Herbart—H. Langenbeck. III. 
Franz v. Baader and Docent Dr. G. Hagemann— Dr. Hoff- 
mann. 

Vo. 6.—I. Conclusion of Dr. Schneidewin’s article on the 
Pre-Socratic Thinkers. II. On the Necessary. Completion of 
the Philosophy of Schopenhauer in accordance with its Fun- 
damental Principle—Z. v. Hartmann. 


Vol. III.— No. 1.—I. Hegel, Rosenkranz, and Baader — 
Franz Hoffmann [further discussion of the topics of the Let- 
ters from the Jour. Sp. Phil.] I. Philosophy and its Parts 
—Conrad Hermann. 

No. 2.—I. Continuation of Dr. Hoffmann’s article from pre- 
vious number. II. Discussion of some of the Propositions in 
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the Programme of the Philosophical Congress at Prague— 
P. J. H. Leander. 

No. 3.—I. Dr. Hoffmann’s article concluded. IL. Christo- 
pher Jacob Bostrém’s Philosophy — Hdward Matzner. III. 
On the Origin of Spatial Perceptions through Sight— W. 
Windt. — 

Nos. 4 & 5.—I. Schelling’s Positive Philosophy as Unity of 
Hegel and Schopenhauer— Z. v. Hartmann. II. Upon the 
Present Stand-point of Philosophy; K. 8. Bayrhoffer [lately 
_ resident in Greene Co., Wisconsin]: Rejoinder to Dr. Lean- 
der’s remarks, &c.— Th. Schliephake. 

Vo. 6.—I. The Methodics of Philosophical Science—Z. X. 
Del ff. 

Vol. IV.—No. 1.—I. Montesquieu and Cartesius—Z. Buss. 
II. Philosophy of the Unconscious—JZ. v. Hartmann. 

WVo.2.—I. On the Significance of the Psychological Analysis 
of the Idea—R. Hoppe. Il. Literary Reviews and Chronicle. 

No. 3.—I. Dr. Hoppe’s article continued. II. The Peculi- 
arity of History as a Philosophical Problem of the Present 
—Conrad Hermann. 

No. 4.—I. The True God to be Proved from Every Side— 
Melchior Meyr. Il. Dr. Bayrhoffer’s article on Present Stand- 
point, &c., continued. 

No. 5.—1. Dr. Bayrhoffer’s article concluded. 

Vo. 6.—I. Trendelenburg’s Logical Investigations and their 
Opponents—A. L. Kym. 

Each number contains a large list of book notices, under 
the head of Literary Review. Most have been omitted here. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


AmeERIcAN Reticion. By John Weiss. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
1871. Contents: I. Right Mental Method; II. America’s Debt ; III. 
The American Opportunity; IV. The Divine Immanence; V. The 
Law of the Divine Immanence; VI. A Divine Person; VIJ. An Amer- 
ican Atonement; VIII. False and True Praying; IX. Strife and 
Symmetry; X. A Conscience for Truth; XI. Constancy to an Ideal; 
XII. The American Soldier. 

Description oF A NoraTion ror THE Loaic oF RELATIVES, wn g 
from an Amplification of the Conceptions of Boole’s Calculus of Lo- 
gic. By C.S. Peirce. (Extracted from the Memoirs of the American 
Academy, vol. IX.) Cambridge: Welch, Bigelow & Co., 1870. 
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_ Norges Expostrory AND CRITICAL ON CERTAIN British THEORIES OF 
Morats. By Simon S. Laurie, A.M. Edinburgh: Edmonston & 
Douglas. Contents: (1) Thomas Hobbes; (2) Lord Shaftesbury ; (3) 
Francis Hutcheson ; (4) Bishop Butler; (5) Transition, David Hume; 
(6) Jeremy Bentham; (7) John Stuart Mill; (8) Professor Bain. 

On THE Puitosopny or Ernics; An Analytical Essay. By Simon 
8. Laurie. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 1866. Contents :— 
Chap. I. Attempt to Separate the Essential Characteristic of the So- 
called “Conscience” or “Moral Sense,” &c. ; Chap. II. Is the Feeling 
of Complacency a Discriminator of Rightness in Acts? &c.; Chap. III. 
Explanation of the Phrase, “Happiness of Man,” &c.; Chap. IV. 
What is the Criterion of Right and Wrong in Subjeetive Acts? Chap. 
V. Ends and Motives; Chap. VI. Controversion of the Doctrine that 
Right is Discriminated by an Arbitrary, Inner Sense; Chap. VII. 
Distinction between Rightness of Acts and Morality of the Agent, &c.; 
Chap. VIII. The Sanctions of Right; Chap. IX. On the Sense of 
Inner Law ; Chap. X. The Immutability of Morality ; Chap. XI..The 
Moral Sentiments; Chap. XII. Gradation of Felicities and Sentiments 
—Supremacy of Sentiment of Justice; Chap. XIII. The Supreme 
Good; Chap. XIV.: On Justice; Chap. XV. Statement of Relative 
Position. 

Dre VERFASSUNG DER CHRISTLICHEN Kircwe und der Geist des 
Christenthums. Blitz-Strahl wider Rom, von Franz von Baader, aus 
den Jahren 1838-40. In besonderer schrift an das Licht gestelt auf 
Veranlassung des vom Papst auf den 8. Dezember 1869, ausgeschrie- 
benen Concils. Erlangen, Verlag von Andreas Deichert. 1870. 

A New View or Causation. By Thomas Squire Barrett. Lon- 
don: Provost & Co., 36 Henrietta st., Covent Garden. 1871. 

CoNTRIBUTIONS TO CREOLE GRAMMAR. By Addison Van. Name, Li- 
brarian of Yale College. (Pamphlet of 45 pages, reprinted from the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, 1869-70.) 

From Moritz Miiller, Sen., of Pforzheim, Germany, the following 
printed articles: 1. Noch EINMAL GoETHE; 2. AUF DREI LOBENDE BEuR- 
THEILUNGEN EIN TADEL; 3. SPECULATIVE RECLAMEN NACH EMPIRISCH 
BEWAHRTER MetHope; 4. GEGEN DEN MaTeriALismMus; 5. Eine E1n- 
WENDUNG GEGEN EINEN GROSSEN GELEHRTEN; 6. ANTI RupotpH Gor- 
SCHALL UND JuLius Fravenstapt zur Vertheidigung der Persénlich 
bewussten Fortdauer nach dem Tode; 7. “Daran ERKENNE ICH MEINE 
PAPPENHEIMER”; 8. JacoBy’s VERHAFTUNG; 9. WAS BEDEUTEN DIESE 
Tace; 10. VerscHizDENE RicHTs-ANsCHAUUNGEN. 

In Memoriam. Samuel J. May. Syracuse, 1871. 

Tue Iratian Reronm Movement in the Church of Rome, as under- 
stood by the Italians. By Pierce Connelly, M.A., Rector of the Amer- 
ican Prot. Epis. Church of Florence. Florence and London, 1870. 














